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THE LAST APPEAL. 


BY MRS. ANN S.~ STEPHENS. 


T°ll tell the truth; I love another, 
His name in my ear is ever ringing, 


His form to my brain is ever clinging, 
Yet if some stranger breathe th e 
My lips turn white, and my he ats fast: 
My nights are haunted by dreams of flame: 
My days are dim in the shadow cast 
By t memory of the same! 
Day and night—day and night 
He is my breath, and life, and light.” 


Marston Hatt was, at the time of our story, 
surrounded by one of those vast landed estates 
that make both the pride and shame of old 
England. The hall itself was an ancient and 
capacious building in the Elizabethan style, 
and deeply marked with the wealth of olden 
times. The*elevated grounds which it stood on, 
overlooked a luxurious valley, with a yillage of 


considerable size sleeping in its green depths, » 
and commanded a distant acclivity dotted over } 


with farm houses, all,-so far as the eye could 
reach, combined in one immense property, which 
great and beautiful as it was, had been so far 
neglected by the owner, a nobleman of ancient 
family, that he had not visited it for years. 

The park surrounding this noble old building 
swept downward over a broad hill-side almost 
to the village, where its magnificent clumps of 
foliage were checked by a river of some magni- 
tude, over which a hedge, composed of a single 
stone arch, had been flung, thus connecting the 
private grounds of the hall with the’village. 

On-the banks of this river, back almost to the 
Opposite hill, the verdure took a peculiar fresh- 
ness and depth of coloring: whiie on the park 
side the great oaks crowded down to the water’s 
brink, forming a leafy rampart as imposing, and 
@ thousand times more beautiful than a wall of 

_ Masonry could have been. 

Just beyond the hedge; and, shadowed by a 
majestic clump of trees that might have shel- 
tered the Druids, stood the park-keeper’s lodge, 
more capacious than/such buildings usually are, 
and exceedingly picturesque in its architecture. 
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; The walls were of rough stone, whose chinks and 
$ crevices age had completely choked up with rick 
; mosses and creeping plants, that gave a peculiar 
air of solitude to the old building, embowered as 
it was with oak boughs that lay knotted together 
on the viny roof, and with no prospect, beyond 
the green vistas of a park, that from that spot, 
seemed boundless. 

Beyond this dwelling, some ten minutes walk 
into the depths of the wood, was an ancient well 
} that supplied the lodge with water. Tradition 
; ran not so far back as the excavation of this well, 
; which was deep and cold as ice even in the hot- 
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test days of mid-summer. The face of a solid 
rock, which shelved over the well, had been worn 
away more by time than the workman’s chisel, 
though both had been busy years before on the 
excavation, and now overhung the well like the 
mouth of a cave. The arch had worn away in 
rough masses, forming a jugged roof, overrun 
with mosses, litchens, and those wild flowers 
} that take the most vivid colors from a shaded 
i and damp soil, 

; In late years some attempts at masonry had 
3 been added to this wild spot—for the well stood 
; in a rocky glen that had been left in its rude 
} state as a matter of taste—and a wall of granite 
} blocks rough hewed and massive, ran along the 
; mouth of the cave, while over the whole a single 
; ivy vine flung its dark green foliage in a massive 
; wreath that trembled with every breath of air. 

; On the morning our story commences, a young 
girl, evidently of the lower order, yet more 
} neatly dressed than most village maidens, stood 
by this solitary well, listening to every sound 
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that rose in the park with a half anxious, half 
smiling look, as if she expected the approach of 
some onéyand was not quite determined how to 
; receive him when he came. I say him, for there 
3 was a look of smiling coquetry in that young 
; girl’s face—a mischievous light in the large blue 
; eyes that forbade the idea of a feminine visitor. 
; Now she would bend her head to listen—then 
skip a few paces forward, and, with one hand 
; shading her eyes, look anxiously down a Vista 
? in the wood, through which the sunshine was 
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streaming with a brightness that trembled like 
a silver rain through the trees. 

At length she grew impatient; her red lips 
were gathered in a half sullen pout, and she sat 
down on a fragment of rock near the well, with 
one foot pressed on the flowering turf, and the 
other pettishly tossing itself in and out from 
under her skirt of blue stuff, after a fashion that 
gave an amusing idea of the female dignity that 
she fancied to be outraged in the tardiness of her 
lover. 

© Well, let him stay,” she said at last, starting 
to her feet with an energy that overthrew the 
stone pitcher which she had brought to the well 
amid a bed of wild flowers, and left it with a 
tuft of violets choking up the mouth. ‘Let him 
stay, I will go home and leave the pitcher here 
that he may know I have been waiting. I rather 
think,’’ she paused—her cheeks were in a glow, 
and she dashed the sparkling tears from her eyes 
with a motion of the hand, full of coquettish 
grace. “Itishe! It is!?? she murmured, look- 
ing eagerly around as if for some place in which 
to conceal herself. ‘‘He shall wait!—he shall 
think that I have not come.”? 

She darted round a jagged point of rock as 
these words broke from her smiling lips, and 
drawing a mass of the ivy vine over her person, 
peeped roguishly through the leaves as her lover 
advanced, looking eagerly around in search of 
the form he expected to find near the well. 

A finer specimen of the English yeoman could 
scarcely be imagined than the young man who 
came thus eagerly down the glen. He was tall 
and powerfully built, with a large head, and 
strongly marked features, that lent full expres- 
sion to the feelings, that even in repose gave 
unmistakeable evidence of their existence. The 
dark flashing eye, and a massive forehead that 
seemed woven unevenly by the untaught and 
unchecked intellect that was forever battling 
with his fervent passions, would have excited 
attention even in the most careless person, inde- 
pendent of the energetic tread and quick action 
that accompanied every movement of his body. 

**T am too late: she was tired of waiting, and 
has gone home,” he exclaimed, with a disap- 
pointed gesture, as the overturned pitcher met 
his eye—* angry too,’ he added, *‘ or she would 
not have forgotten to carry back the water jar. 
This is too bad. The fault was‘not mine—but 
then she did not know that!’ 

A silvery laugh from behind the ivy vines, 
and a bright peeping through the parted 
leaves. ma im-start, while a look of joyous 


surprise kindled his whole face. 
«Ah, Mary, it was too bad—this hiding away 
when I was.so anxious,” he said, half playfully, 





and yet with a tone of reproach in his deep 
voice. ‘Come out from your hiding place, I 
have a great many things to tell you.” 

‘Well, what are they all, Master Laggard ?” 
said the young girl, coming from behind her 
leafy screen. ‘But first tell me why you are 
so long behind the time? I was almost asleep 
by the well, the dropping of the water makes 
one so drowsy.” 

*¢ You do not look drowsy, pretty cheat,” cried 
the young man, seizing both her hands and pres- 
sing his lips to them, while his stout frame trem- 
bled under the restraint which true and pure love 
imposed upon his ardent feelings. : 

‘Nay, you hurt my hands,”’ exclaimedythe 
maiden, forcing her hand from his lips that had 
made it glow like a rose, and shaking it with 
affected pain. ‘If you can only employ your 
lips after fashion, pray help me fill the 
water-jar, st go home.” 

**Go home, Mary—why I have not spoken 
ten words to you yet,”’ expostulated the lover, 
resuming the truant hand. 

* Well, what have you got to tell me? I will 
just stop to hear that!?? 

‘What if I were to tell you that the Earl is 
coming down to Marston Hall ?”? — 

*‘The Earl !?? exclaimed Mary Layton, open- 
ing her black eyes with astonishment—* the 
Earl, why he has never been at the hall since 
I was born.”? 

“True enough, but he is coming now. It 
was this news that kept me so late. You saw 
a stranger pass the lodge this morning.”’ 

“Yes, a dark, foreign looking man.” 

*It was the Earl’s secretary, who came down, 
from London in haste, to say his master was on 
the road—only a single stage back—and that we 
might expect him in a few hours.” 

‘¢Why this almost takes my breath!” ex- 
claimed the maiden—“in a few hours. The 
housekeeper will run crazy—does father know 
it? I must run home and tell my mother. Oh, 
I would not miss seeing the Earl when he passes 
the lodge for anything. Who comes with him? 
Tell me all about it, Lawrence!”? 

«My lady comes with him, and—and——” 

Why did Lawrence Jones hesitate? Why 
did the blood half leave his lips? Was it jeal- 
ousy while the object remained unseen? or was 
it that quick perception of things to come which 
active and creative minds like his, are apt to 


deem a presentiment ?—but which is, in truth,, 


only the power of rapidly combining causes and 
effects, till the result seems a prophecy of the 
heart. 

‘‘His son, Lord Marston, comes also, I be 
lieve.” These words seemed wrung from the 
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speaker’s heart by violence, and unconsciously 
his dark eyes were bent with a stern and search- 
ing look on the beautiful face uplifted to his, 
sparkling all over with pleasant surprise, but 
the smiles left her mouth as she encountered 
the fixed gaze of her lover, and turning her eyes 
away, she said half petulantly, 

‘Why do you look at meso? Havel not told 
you a hundred times that it makes me shiver all 
over.” 

For a moment Lawrence made no answer, but 
grasped the two hands still in his so tightly that 
the pain wrung a faint exclamation from the 
maiden. 

*{Mary, do you love me?” he said, at length 
relaxing his fingers, and speaking in a voice so 
earnest and rich with tenderness that it might 
have thrilled a heart of stone. 

“T have told you so a hundred,times!’’ re- 
plied the maiden, with a slight a of petu- 
lance both in her tone and manner, for she was 
not one to fathom the depths of a nature like 
his, and the mingled impetuosity and tenderness 
of his address sometimes fretted her temper more 
than it touched her heart. 

‘Of course I love you, Lawrence—why will 
you keep asking me over and over again?” 

You do love me, Mary. Yet your hand is 
firm, I never feel it tremble in mine.”? He 
checked himself, for she had forced the hand 
he was commenting on from his clasp, and 
turned from him in evident displeasure. 

Forgive me, Mary—forgive me,”? he ex- 
claimed, striving to turn her face toward him 
again. ‘I ought to be satisfied with wifat you 
It is my own fault if I am not—still 
humor me a little—I feel like a child in this 
matter. Humor me and say again that you love 
me—that you will love me forever, and that even 
on this side the grave, and beyond it, Mary—I 
could not be content with the short love of a 
single life—we must be all in all to each other. 
I would never let the eye of another man look on 
your face if I could help it. Speak to me, Mary, 
seriously, earnestly.” 

“TI have spoken—what do you want, Law- 
rence? What can I say?” replied the half ter- 
tified girl with tears in her eyes. ‘You will 
never believe me !”? 

"I do believe you—but then you are all the 
world to me, Mary. I love you so much, the 
very earth you tread upon is dear to me.” 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Mary, releasing one hand, 
and turning half round to listen. “ Was not that 
& carriage ?” 

Before Lawrence could speak, the church bells 
ringing a-merry welcome, and a distant shout 
came sweeping broken and sweet through the 
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trees to the solitude in which the lovers stood. 
Then came the faint sound of wheels and the 
tramp of horses, 

«We must go, Lawrence, or they will pass 
the lodge before I can get home,” exclaimed 
Mary, her eyes lighting up, and her sweet face 
brilliant with excitement. ‘*I love you, indeed 
I love you very much—now let me’ go !”” 

Still Lawrence clung to her hand. 

‘Stay a little longer, Mary. What will the 
Earl care though we should not stand by to 
shout and toss up handkerchiefs and hats as 
he enters Marston Park. Are we not happier 
here ?”? 

**Nay, I must go! What will my father say 
—help me fill the pitcher, Lawrence, do—do !” 
cried the excited creature, stamping her foot im- 
patiently on the turf, and wrenching one hand 
from its imprisonment—“I must see the Earl 
pass !°? 

Darting to the bucket, which was swung to a 
pully, and stood dropping upon the stone curb, 
she began to let it down the well, panting for 
breath as the rope shot throngh her hands. 

Lawrence arose from the fragment. of rock 
against which he had been leaning with a sad 
smile on his lips, and putting one arm around 
her waist drew her back, while he seized the 
rope. : 
‘Let me help you, Mary, the bucket is heavy !”” 
he said in a gentle voice, and with a few power- 
ful sweeps of the arm which sent the water dash- 
ing each time back to the well again, he drew 
the bucket up and proceeded to fill the pitcher 
which Mary had raised from the earth. Taking 
the vessel gently from her hands he lifted it to 
her shoulder, and half timidly touched his lips 
to the snow white neck exposed by the collar of 
her gown, which had fallen back as she bent for | 
the pitcher. 

**To-morrow I shall come for water again,” 
cried the coquettish young creature, looking over 
her shoulder as she moved away—* the bucket 
is heavy, and I cannot draw it up without help. 
Do you hear, Lawrence ?” 

The young man Jooked after her with a trou- 
bled expression of the eyes. 

*Do yoa hear, Lawrence?” she repeated, 
looking back from a turn in the path which was 
just concealing her from view. 

‘Yes, I will come!” he said, with a more 
frank smile, evidently making an effort to ap- 
pear better pleased than he was. 

She waved her hand. ‘Good bye, then, till 
to-morrow !”? 

With a free step, and a heart which grew 
lighter every moment, the young girl walked 
rapidly toward the lodge, poising the water-jar 
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gracefully on her shoulder as she passed in and 
out through the trees. She came into the car- 
riage road leading to the hall, a little above the 
lodge, and was walking homeward along the 
rich sward that lined it on either side, when a 
carriage, with outriders, dashed across the bridge 
and passed her so rapidly that.she had hardly 
time to drop a curtesy before it was out of 
sight. While her little heart was throbbing with 
the idea that the thin, grey-headed man who had 
cast a smiling glance on her from the carriage 
must be the Earl, another carriage of lighter 
and more graceful construction than the prece- 
ding one, and drawn by four superb greys, swept 
over the bridge at even greater speed, but as the 
horses approached the spot where she was stand- 
ing, all in a tremor of expectation, which made 
the water pitcher vibrate on her shoulder, spite 
of the beautiful hand and arm that sought to hold 
it steady, a slight check of the reins subdued the 
horses in their rampant speed, and they neared 
her at a slow walk, while a young man who sat 
in the carriage bent his eyes full upon her. 

Blushing like a yose, and with an air of rustic 
coquetry about her that was very attractive, 
the half gratified, half frightened girl forgot 
her meditated curtesy, and stood gazing upon 
the carriage, her full lips parted like a broken 
strawberry, and her whole face sparkling with 
delighted wonder. When directly opposite her 
the horses were checked. 

‘Will you give me a draught from your 
pitcher, my pretty wood nymph?” said the 
young man, bending from the carriage, and 
addressing Mary with a winning graciousness 
of manner that gave her a heart-thrill. 

As Mary advanced toward the carriage, its 
inmate kept his gaze fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression of unchecked admiration, she felt with- 
out seeing this, for the first sparkling glance of 
his full blue eyes had sent the snowy lids down 
over her own bright orbs, and it was not till she 
lifted the pitcher from her shoulder, and was 
obliged to hold it up between both hands that 
her eyes met the full glance of his. A flood of 
rich crimson deluging neck, arms and face, made 
the young man smile, and in compassion for her 
blushes he withdrew the glance that had been 
roving over her person, and relieving her trem- 
bling hands of the pitcher, touched his lips to 
the brim. 

‘This dusty drive has made me thirsty,’’ he 
said, resting the pitcher on the edge of the car- 
riage instead of returning it directly to her, and 
appearing greatly refreshed by the water. ‘‘ Now, 
my pretty water-carrier, tell me where you live? 
Surely they do not send from the village to any 
well hereabouts 2’? 





**No, sir—my lord, I mean—no—my father 
lives at the Park Lodge, and I have only been 
down in the glen yonder!” 

** And so there is a well in the glen! How 
cool the water is!’’ said the young man, evi- 
dently desirous of keeping the beautiful rustic 
in conversation as long as possible. “Is the 
hall supplied from hence ?”? 

Dear no,” replied the maiden—* the hall is 
a good half mile from here, but sometimes J 
carry a pitcher up for the house-keepers, and 
Lawrence will drink from no other well.” 

** And who is Lawrence, pray ?”? 

‘‘Lawrence—why he is the house-keeper’s 
son, and was assistant gardener. till the old 
gardener died. Now that my Lord the Earl 
has come down, perhaps—”? Mary checked her- 
self, and seemed frightened at the thought of 
saying more, 

€ Well—ferhaps what, pretty one? Now] 
can guess that you fancy his lordship, will make 
Lawrence—Lawrence—what is his name?” 

‘* Jones—Lawrence Jones.”’ 

**Well—that he will make Lawrence Jones 
head gardener, and give him and my water 
nymph a pretty cottage to live in after the 
wedding. Ah, I see by these blushes that it 
is all settled.”? 

*¢ Indeed, sir—indeed my Lord. 
tled yet!’? cried Mary, eagerly. 

“That is right, a pretty girl like you should 
be in no haste to bestow herself,’’ replied the 
young man, pretending not to observe that she 
was lifting her hands for the pitcher. ‘ But this 
well im the glen—now that I have had proof how 
cool and pure its waters are—lI shall be, like 
Lawrence, and refuse to drink any other.” 

IT will brigg a pitcher full to the house 
keeper’s room every morning while your lord 
ship is at the hall,’’ replied Mary, delighted 
with the idea of rendering any service to the 
young master who spoke so sweetly. 

“It would be cruel to burden those white 
shoulders—some one must show me the well. 
Does your foot-path lead to it??? 

*‘Yes—the foot-path leads to the glen—but 
the well is further on!”? 

‘I could never find it alone that is evident,” 
said the young man, checking a smile, “Still 
must come down to-morrow morning and strive 
to find the way.” ‘ 

**No, not in the morning—not in theanom- 
ing,” cried Mary breathlessly, for she thought 
of her engagement with Lawrence. 

‘* Well, in the afternoon then, toward twilight 
I will be in the foot-path: I may not be able t 
make out the spot alone—is the glen a very wild 
place?” 
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“Yes, my Lord, very wild—and dark with 
shadows!” 

Well, I must venture,”’ said the young man, 
stooping from the carriage to place the water- 
pitcher on Mary’s shoulder, then he added, as 
if the thought had just come into his mind, and 
in the most natural tone imaginable—“‘if you 
should happen to want water about that time, 
perhaps you could point out the very spot, but 
I must not trouble you unless the pitcher should 
be empty.”? 

Without waiting for a reply, the young man 
of the world drew back into the carriage, and 
was swept out of sight before Mary Layton had 
taken a single pace homeward. 

“What a neck the creature has—what eyes! 
Faith, this two month’s sojourn at Marston may 
not be so very dull after all!’? mused the young 
man as he leaned back amid the elastic cushions 
of his carriage. ‘*I wonder if she cares for this 
Lawrence ?”” 

**] hope Lawrence did not see me—but what 
harm was there. I would not refuse to give the 
young gentleman a drink when he asked for it 
in that sweet way. How his eyes sparkled! I 
wonder if he really will expect me to-morrow. 
The park is so large, and he a stranger here, he 
really might get lost.” 

Thus musing, Mary Layton walked toward 
the lodge, scarcely conscious of the appointment 
she had made, and yet inly resolved to keep her 
interview with the young lord a secret even from 
her mother. 

The next morning Lawrence Jones was early 
at the glen, his dark eyes were full of joyful fire, 
and he seemed excited with some pleasant and 
unusual sensation. 

‘Now she can delay no longer,”’ he exclaimed, 
walking up and down the glen, always with his 
eyes turned toward a little foot-path leading to 
the lodge. ‘‘ What a glorious old man the Earl 
is. How mild—how just—to give me the situa- 
tion before I asked for it, and with such words 
too—God bless him! The God of heaven bless 
him! He has made me the happiest man alive, 
I do think. Mary—Mary! why does she not 
come? This news will make her sweet eyes 
glow again. Something has kept her—I will 
g0 up to the lodge—my heart will never stop 
throbbing till I have told her.” 

With these thoughts kindling his eyes and 
rendering every feature eloquent of happiness, 
Lawrence turned into the foot-path and walked 
toward the lodge. His ardent nature was all 
aroused. His step was more than ever elastic, 
and his whole appearance was the embodiment 
of honest, healthy joy. He did not pause to 
knock, but opened the lodge door and entered. 
; 
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Mary was alone, sitting quietly at her work by 
a window. She started up on seeing Lawrence 
and blushed crimson. She thought that he had 
come to reproach her for not meeting him at the 
well. Lawrence was so impatient to impart his 
good news that her confusion did not attract his 
notice. j 

“Mary, Mary, we are happy at last,”? he ex- 
claimed, throwing an arm around her waist— 
“the Earl’has made me head gardener at Mars- 
ton. He consents to our marriage at once, and 
has set aside the little cottage with the honey- 
suckle porch down in the wilderness for us to 
live in. Oh! Mary, is not this too much joy? 
Your father can make no objections now. Why, 
how is this? You scarcely seem glad !” 

* Yes, I am glad—very glad,’ replied Mary, 
in a tone that contrasted coldly with his eager 
voice. ‘But I am not well to-day, my head 
aches dreadfully.” 

** And I come with all this noisy joy to make 
it worse,” said Lawrence, fondly smoothing her 
hair with his hand. Poor girl, your eyes do 
look heavy—go and lie down—thank heaven all 
this is no dream, we can talk of it another day. 
Good morning, I must go to my new duties at 
the hall. Good-bye, Mary.” 

**Good morning,” said the maiden abstract- 
edly,giving him her hand. ‘* Good morning, Law- — 
rence, I am pleased with your good fortune.”” 

“Our good fortune, Mary—say our good for- 
tune! Nothing will ever be good to me which 
you do not share,’ replied the young man, pres- 
sing the hand she had given him, while his eyes 
dwelt fondly on her half averted face. 

‘This headache confuses me,”? was the eva- 
sive reply. ‘I shall be better the next time you 
come.”? 

**T hope so, Mary, for these low spirits always 
send me off with a heart-ache—but I only tease 
you with talking. Good-bye once more.” 

The warm hearted young man lingered a little 
even after this. He could not bear to leave her 
with that unsettled feeling of the heart to which 
her cold manner had given rise: but her hand 
lay inertly in his, and her eyes were doWncast, 
so he went away, turning anxiously back once 
or twice to charge her about lying down to sleep 
away that troublesome headache. 

When he was fairly out of sight a relieving 
sigh broke from the wayward girl; her face 
brightened, and she sat down to her work again 
humming a tune, and smiling over some rosy 
chain of thought that seemed passing through 
her mind. 

Thus she spent the day, almost entirely alone, 
for her parents had gone up to the hall, and she 
was their only child. As the twilight drew on 
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she became restless, and was constantly starting 
up to see. how far the shadows were spreading 
upon the river; never had the sun gone down 
so slowly. It seemed to be holding a golden 
revel with the tree tops a full hour after its 
usual time of sitting. She grew impatient even 
with the beautiful light: and the waters, as they 
rippled and flashed by, seemed laughing at her. 
As the last sunbeam shivered like a golden arrow 
against her window, she ran for the water-pitcher. 
Then setting it down in the middle of the floor, 
she went to a looking-glass, passed a hand over 
the folds of her sunny hair, threw open the collar 
of her chintze tunic a little, and seizing the 
pitcher again, went out hurriedly, and looking 
around as if fearful that some one might observe 
her. 

Alas! poor Mary Layton. Why did she 
tremble so beneath the light burden. of that 
stone water-jar? Why did her breath come 
quick, and her bosom heave? Why, oh, why 
did she thus resolutely take the first great step 
in wrong when every sweet and modest impulse 
of her nature was whispering her to go back— 
back from the flowery precipice where the ser- 
pent of her destiny lay basking in its covert 
of flowers? She went on down through the 
shadowy trees and into the glen. She paused, 
her breath came quick, and her fingers trembled 
as they grasped the water-jar. The figure of a 
man down in the well-path, leaning against a 
tree, made her hesitate, tremble, and turn to re- 
trace her steps. Was it Lawrence? could it be 
Lawrence? The very thought made her gasp 
for breath. The path ran along the side of the 
glen; she had scarcely taken half a dozen steps 
when a light footfall behind made her heart 
thrill. It was not Lawrence—his step was 
heavier, more determined—did she not know 
it well? Had it not followed her a hundred 
times up that narrow foot-path? She was sure 
that it was not Ais step—and then the rose in 
her cheek broke into a more vivid blossom; the 
fear left her heart, and dimpling smiles swarmed 
around her mouth like sunlight twinkling through 
a cluster of cherries. She half turned her head, 
caught one glance of the pursuer through her 
long lashes, and then moved forward with a 
coquettish effort to appear unconscious that any 
one was near. 

The light touch of a hand upon her arm which 
was flung upward to hold the empty pitcher on 
her shoulder, made her start and turn around. 
Lord Marston was standing in the path, a smile 
was upon his lips, and his large blue eyes bent 
upon her were luminous with admiration. 

“Ts the well in this direction?” he said; ‘I 
have quite bewildered myself seeking for it in 








ween 
the glen below. Come, you must be my guide 
now !”? 

*‘The well is down yonder—see where the 
path winds through the bottom of the glen. I 
wonder your lordship could have missed it,” re- 
plied Mary, with an air of pretty affright at his 
sudden appearanee, and pointing to the narrow 
path where it curved through the flowery turf, 

‘*¢ Perhaps I was too earnest in looking for the 
promised guide, and so left the little path un- 
noticed,” he said, stepping back that she might 
precede him down the acclivity. In passing him 
her foot caught in the root of a shrub that had 
grown across. the path, and though she resumed 
her upright position in a moment, the water-jar 
was nearly dislodged from her hold. 

“Give me the pitcher,”? exclaimed the young 
nobleman, reaching forth his hand. ‘It is too 
rude a vessel for these beautiful hands. See how 
rosy it has made your shoulder.”’ 

The shoulder was indeed rosy with a powerful 
blush that overspread Mary’s face and bosom as 
she hastily drew up her tunic, where it had been 
displaced by the pitcher. Resigning the rude ves- 
sel to Lord Marston, who carried, it awkwardly 
enough down the path, they went along to the 
glen together, and were soon lost in the heavy 
shadows that even at noonday cast a tranquil 
gloom around the well. Fifteen minutes—a half 
hcur, an hour went by, and during this time the 
low hum of voices near the well—broken now 
and then by a silvery laugh from the maiden— 
might have been distinctly heard amid the still- 
ness of the glen, had any one been near enough 
to listen. 

It would have been quite dark but that a full 
moon was pouring its silver glory over the oaks 
when the maiden came up from the glen, with 
the half filled water-jar on her shoulder. Ona 
curve of the glen-path Lord Marston had left 
her, and she proceeded homeward with a hur- 
ried and excited air, terrified lest her parents 
should have come back from the hall and found 
her absent after the close of evening. With her 
heart in a tumult, and her cheeks so heated with 
crimson, that an accidental contact with the 
stone jar touched them like ice, she entered 
the lodge. Everything was silent there. She 
was alone in the still moonlight, but oh, how 
changed! The bloom had been swept from her 
young. heart—sweet and passionate words were 
thrilling through and through her brain, She 
placed the water-jar on its shelf, and sat down 
by the moonlit window; a honeysuckle, in full 
flower, shed its voluptuous. breath around, and 
wove a veil of twinkling shadows over her bam 
ing cheek. Her evil angel took an enchanting 
form that night as he laid the passion-asp, in 
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her bosom amid the perfume of flowers and in 
the soft moonlight, while chiming waters made 
sweet music in the distance. 

Weeks went by, and every day as the dusk 
came on, Mary Layton went down to the glen 
for fresh water; she stayed a long time, but 
there was nothing to alarm her parents in this, 
for from a child she had loved to wander in the 
park, and had often been found with the dew 
upon her tresses asleep under the oaks. Besides 
she came home so full of spirits, so beautifully 
flushed with happiness. It was like drenching 
a rose with dew, or letting the sunshine into a 
cluster of grapes, when Mary returned from her 
visits to the well. 

But where was Lawrence all this while ? Lord 
Marston had taken a fancy for some particular 
plants for the green-house, which could only be 
obtained in London, and the Earl sent his new 
gardener to procure them. Besides, the grounds 
had been neglected during the twenty years ab- 
sence of their owner, and there were new shrubs 
to plant, and other commissions which imper- 
ceptibly accumulated on his hands, and threat- 
ened to keep the impetuous lover absent some 
weeks longer. Twice had he been on the point 
of returning to the hall, when some new direc- 
tions frustrated his wish. But he was not of a 
spirit to yield an object where exertion could 
operate in his favor. The last commission was 
executed in half the time that his master had an- 
ticipated, and without waiting for further orders 
Lawrence returned home. 

It was twilight when he crossed the stone 











path, taking a circuitous route over a little violet 
marsh, which led him within the shelter of a 
rocky fragment close by the well, that com- 
pletely covered his approach from observation. 

As he drew close to the rock, the murmured 
tones of a voice just on the other side made his 
heart leap. He drew a little closer, checking 
his breath, and thinking in the confidence of his 
heart. 

“Dear Mary, she is talking to herself, not 
dreaming that I am so near: how lonely she must 
have been !?? 

As this thought passed through his mind, an- 
other voice struck upon his ear. He started a 
step back, his firm lips drawn apart, and his 
face pale as death. Oh, the intense pain of 
that moment—the sharp agony that cut through 
his heart like a knife! It was a man’s voice, 
low, deep and impassioned. At first the words 
escaped Lawrence, for his brain was on fire, 
and he was obliged to support himself by seizing 
hold of a sharp point of the rock. 

“There is no fear of this man, sweet Mary; 
the orders which I have just caused ‘to be for- 
warded will keep him at least a week longer. 
Before that time we shall be on our way to the 
Continent.” 

** But cannot he follow us there?” said a soft, 
tremulous voice, that made poor Lawrence trem- 
ble from head to foot. ‘*Oh, my lord, you cannot 
tell how the thoughts of his anger terrifies me. 
I can scarcely sleep at nights from a dread of it !”? 

‘Nay, sweet trembler, how foolish this is. 
Am I not close by with all power to protect 


bridge, and almost breathless with intense anx- { you from this rude gardener, even though he 


iety to meet his betrothed, he approached the 
open door of her dwelling and looked in. He 
found the park-keeper and his wife, but Mary 
had gone to the well. Hé was sure that she 
could have gone nowhere else. Was 'it not the 
place where she had first acknowledged her love 
forhim? And where could she spend the hours 
of his absence but in a spot, which, from its as- 
sociations, would constantly remind her of him! 

Without revealing himself to the keeper or 
his wife, Lawrence plunged into the park and 
walked eagerly toward the glen, meditating 
fondly on the surprise his sudden appearance 
would occasion to the beloved one, whom he 
doubted not was at their old trysting place. As 
he turned down the glen-path, his heart beat 
almost audibly in the fulness of its joy; his 
Step was unusually light, and he smiled at 
the thought of stealing upon her, unawares, 
and perhaps touching her garments before she 
should know of his presence. Full of this play- 
ful idea, his step become more cautious as he 
approached the well, and he turned out of the 











should appear before us now? than which noth- 
ing is less likely to happen. He has been a 
tyrant: over this little heart too long—now that 
his master has rescued the pretty flutterer from 
his net, he must submit or receive chastisement.”’ 

**Oh, my lord,” cried Mary, in affright, “this 
is what I most fear, he will never give me up! 
He will appeal to the Earl ad 

**He dare not!’’ replied Marston, in a voice 
that denoted some alarm. 

* You do not know Lawrence. Hedare do 
anything.”’ 

** You think too much of this gardener, Mary. 
You fear him—are you sure'that you do not love 
him also ??? 

The claw of a vulture seemed clutching Law- 
rence’s heart as he listened for the reply. 

It come after a moment’s pause in a sweet 
and reproachful voice: and three simple words 
uttered timidly and almost beneath the breath, 
shook the frame of that strong man worse than 
a thunder burst*could have done. 

“TI love you!” The girl evidently trembled 
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with deep feeling, and it seemed as if she had 
dropped her face and began to weep as the words 
escaped her lips. 

**T know that you do,” was the soothing reply, 
but it chafes me to think this man, my father’s 
servant, has the power to render you so unhappy. 
If you do not love him—if you never did—and 
have you not assured me again and again of this, 
he should have no power over you.” 

**T have told you the truth,”’ sobbed the weep- 
ing girl. ‘But I have always looked up to Laws 
rence since I was a child. What will he think 
of me?”? 

** You must learn to look above the opinions 
of my servants,’’ was the cold reply to this pas- 
sionate outbreak. 

*‘ But my father is your servant; and I—what 
shall I be hereafter ?” 

* All that I can make you—all that you can 
wish.”? 

** Your wife—oh, Lord Marston, if I could be 
your wife for one hour—the next, death might 
have me and welcome.” 

**T have told you how impossible this is,”’ re- 
plied Marston, seriously. ‘I will not deceive 
you—marriage between us is out of the ques- 
tion. In all things else you shall have every 
wish—on the Continent, where we shall be in 
a few days, Mary, the want of a marriage cer- 
tificate will be little thought of.” 

* But I shall feel it,”? murmured the poor girl. 

“Not if you love me,” was the persuasive 
reply. 

Mary only answered by a deep breath, and 
after a moment, in which Marston appeared to 
be soothing her, he added— 

* There is yet time to go back if your heart is 
not ready for the sacrifice. Make up your mind, 
Mary, before I see you again. I shall certainly 
start for the Continent in three days. Iwill see 
you here to-morrow evening—then you shall say 
whether I go alone and heavy hearted, or blessed 
with the dearest and sweetest companion on 
earth.” 

There was a movement as if the two had 
arisen frem a sitting posture, and were pre- 
paring to leave the well. 

**Remember, you have another day for con- 
sideration,’”? said the voice of Marston,—* for 
twenty-four hours longer you are free as air.”? 

TJ do not wish for time—I am not free—but 
oh, my lord, take me away before he comes, I 
dare not see him again,’? was the passionate 
reply. 

The tones of Lord Marston’s answer alone 
reached Lawrence, who stood motionless as 
the fragment of stone to which he clung, while 
the nobleman and his vietim separated and left 








the glen in opposite directions. He looked after 
that false girl with haggard eyes till the gleam of 
her garments was lost between the trees: The 
breath seemed locked up in his bosom, oppres- 
sion choking him, then a heavy groan burst from 
his white lips: his face fell forward on the two 
hands clenched, as it were, into the rock, and 
his stout frame shook like a reed. 

This burst of agony lasted but for a moment. 
Then the wretched man lifted his head, looked 
wildly about as if expecting to see her form 
somewhere near, and walked heavily away as 
one whose strength was crushed by a ponderous 
weight. 

Half of that night Lawrence Jones wandered 
to and fro beneath the dim arches of the park, 
Once he came in sight of the lodge, but the 
gleam of a candle trembling through the roses 
at Mary’s casement, stung him like a serpent, 
and he darted back among the trees muttering 
to himself. 

As if to madden him still more, he next came 
out into the moonlight, in what was called the 
wilderness, a little below the hall, where the 
wild luxuriance of nature had been cultivated 
with consummate art. In a nook of this beau- 
tiful wild wood there was a rustic cottage buried 
in trees, and overrun with honeysuckles. To 
this nest of flowers Lawrence had expected to 
bring home his bride. Some of the furniture 
was already there, and the door stood ajar— 
Lawrence pressed it with his foot and went in. 
He flung himself on the floor, and, pressing one 
hand over his burning eyes, lay till morning 
without uttering a sound. As the dawn broke 
he arose and went into an inner room, which had 
but one casement, and that darkened by vines. 
He did not come forth again till near nightfall. 
When the sunset was golden he went into the 
park again, and walked hurriedly toward the 
glen: his step wavered, and there was a grief 
worn look in his face that would have excited 
the pity of any human being capable of reading 
a heart struggle in the features. 

Mary Layton had spent a miserable day, and 
feverish with excitement, came down to the well 
earlier than usual, more to avoid the scrutiny of 
her parents, than from any hopes of meeting her 
lover before the appointed time. She placed her 
empty pitcher on a shelf of the rock, and was, 
from habit, about to fill it. But the extreme 
depth of the well rendered the drawing up of a 
bucket no easy task at any time, and protracted 
agitation had made her faint, so she abandoned 
the task, leaving the bucket standing on the 
curb, She bent over this stony breast work and 
looked into the broad and capacious mouth of 
the well, down which the rope was coiling like 
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aserpent. For the first time Mary shuddered at 
its tremendous depth. The bottom was lost in 
darkness, it seemed to sink through and through 
the earth, not even a glimmer of its waters could 
be seen. It was strange that Mary Layton should 
have trembled at the depth of this well on that 
night for the first time in her life—but so it was! 

A footstep in the glen made her start. The 
blood rushed to her cheek, and she stepped from 
the well a single pace to meet her destiny —Law- 
rence Jones stood before her. 

A faint ery burst from her lips as his pale face 
met her eye, over which the heart-storm that 
had been at work within him had torn its way. 
She shrank back and looked wildly around, as if 
meditating an escape from those accusing eyes. 

Mary!” 

It was all the word he uttered, but she felt 
from its heart-rending reproach that he kuew 
all. Her eyes shrank from his, and a burning 
blush kindled over her face and bosom. She 
did not attempt to speak. 

‘* Mary,” said the wretched man, leaning back 
against the rock, for his limbs shook under him. 
*T was here last night—I heard all that was said 
between you and that deep villain.”’ 

Mary recoiled a step, and her lips turned 
white, still she did not answer. 

Since then I have neither slept nor taken 
food, The great agony you have flung on my 
heart has made me weak as achild. Still I am 
here—knowing that you come to meet the high- 
born friend—knowing that you intend to for- 
sake us all, and live his slave, his . Great 
heaven, Mary! you will not be this vile thing— 
look on me! Lift your eyes to mine—you dare 
not. Girl! are you already so fallen that you 
cannot look me in the face ?’’ 

**No—no, have pity on me, Lawrence—have 
pity on me!”’ cried the unhappy girl, clasping 
her hands and lifting her large eyes to his. 

“Thank God,”? broke from the lips of that 
excited man, ‘there is yet time. Now, Mary, 
now before this serpent creeps around you again 
fling off his coils. In spite of yourself I will 
save you. You shall never become the prey to 
a villain so heartless.’? 

“T cannot hear you speak thus—I must go 
home. You frighten me to death,” said the 
deluded girl, assuming a show of courage, for 
the first shock of his presence was beginning to 
wear off. ‘All this can do no good—let me go 
home. You always kept me in fear with these 
strong passions. I will not stay.’ 

She was about to lift the empty pitcher by the 
mouth, but he seized her hand and prevented 
the action. His whole manner changed—his 
features were still pale and agitated, with traces 








of terrible anguish, but the wild energy of véice 
and manner that marked his first sadness was 
entirely swept away. 

*‘ Mary,” he. said, in a voice so full of pas- 
sionate tenderness, that spite of the wicked 
infatuation that steeled her heart, it thrilled 
painfully to the sound. ‘Mary, for your own 
sake—not for mine—I could live without you 
—broken-hearted and lonely, no doubt—but I 
could live if unfaithfulness to me were not dis- 
grace and ruin to yourself. Think, Mary, of 
all that you give up—not me—not the heart 
that never knew a feeling which was not yours. 
That, is a little thing—but think of your parents. 
That old man wandering through the village 
with a daughter’s disgrace stooping his shoul- 
ders and staining his old cheeks. You are his 
only child, Mary—do not turn your head away 
—do not attempt to draw your hand from me. 
I will not talk of myself—only give up this man 
—nay, I will say nothing harsh of him. When 
he comes to-night stand here by my side and say 
to him, ‘I had a dream, a wild, sinful dream, 
that well nigh plunged my young soul into guilt 
and misery—I am awake now. This good friend 
will take me home to the parents I had almost 
forgotten.? Beseech the man who has tempted 
you to go away and leave you in your own 
home. Then I well leave Marston, and never 
speak to you again, if you wish it. But oh, 
Mary, do not send me forth with a wounded 
heart, and a cheek hot with your shame.”’ 

A few minutes more and he might have pre- 
vailed, for there was that in his look and voice 
that a heart of stone could not have repulsed, 
but while the last words were on his lips Lord 
Marston came round a point of the rock and 
stood before them. Mary uttered a faint scream, 
and strove to wrench her hands from the clasp 
which Lawrence had fixed. upon them; but he 
held her tight, and rising to his full height, stood 
in the majesty of his great intellect and powerful 
frame before the slight and aristocratic person 
of his master and rival. The nobleman turned 
pale when he saw Lawrence, but in everything 
else seemed perfectly composed. 

‘* How is this?—release this young woman,” 
he said, in a voice that ali his self-possession 
could not keep quite calm. 

“My lord,” said Lawrence, tightening his 
grasp on the struggling hand, and speaking in a 
calm, stern voice that carried power with it—‘*‘ I 
come here to save this, my betrothed wife, from 
the ruin which you had prepared for her. Asan 
honorable man I charge you to leave this place.’? 

* And what if I refuse to endure the commands 
of my father’s servant??? asked Lord Marston, 
with a faint sneer. 
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**T come to save her, and I will save her!’ 

* What, against her own wishes ?” 

*¢ Even against her own wishes.”’ 

** He was here last night, he overheard what 
was said,’’ stammered Mary, struggling again 
to free her hands. 

** Then he knows that you, with your own con- 
sent, leave this place with me,” replied Marston, 
throwing his arm around the young girl, and at- 
tempting to force her from Lawrence. ‘ Your 
insolent interference only makes it necessary 
~ that she does not return home again.” 

**She will not go with you—she shall not!” 
cried Lawrence, drawing the weeping girl closer 
to him as he pushed Marston back with one hand. 
“Spite of your power—-spite of herself I will 
save her.”” 

Marston grew white with anger. 

*Insolent—ingrate,” he muttered, clenching 
one delicate hand with impatient rage, for there, 
man to man, his title and wealth had no power 
over the strong energies of a being he had so 
fearfully wronged. 

Lawrence’s face grew more and more pallid. 
His eyes began to gleam, and his firm mouth 
quivered with intense passion. All at once this 
expression of sublime anger left his features, he 
released the terrified girl, and a stern calmness 
took possession of him. He turned to the un- 
happy girl, and addressed her in a low voice. 

** Mary Layton, the free choice is before you: 
sin and shame with this man, or the honest af- 
fection of one who loves you, even yet, better 
than his own soul. Leave him in the name of 
heaven—for, listen to me—the consequences will 
be'terrible. You do not dream how terrible.” 

There was agony in his voice low as it was; 
his large hands were clasped imploringly, and 
drops of perspiration started over his brow. 

Lord Marston would have spoken, but an 
imperative gesture from Lawrence awed him. 
There was something terrible in the mighty re- 
straint which this man was imposing on himself. 

*‘ She is free—let her choose,” he said, bend- 
ing his eyes on the shrinking girl. ‘ Mary, will 
you go home with me?” 

The wretched girl could not speak, but she 
drew toward Lord Marston and clung to him, 
weeping bitterly. 

*‘ Are you answered ?”’ said the noble, shelter- 
ing her with his arm—*‘are you answered ?” 

*¢] am,”’ was the husky reply; ‘I shall plead 
with her no longer. Still before you leave me 
forever, Mary, I have a word which I would say 
to you,”’ 

Mary Layton lifted her eyes to his pallid face 
and shrunk back. se 

It is the last word I will ever ask of you.” 








** Leave us!’ said Marston, authoritatively. 

“Not till she has spoken to me!” replied Law- 
rence firmly. “I ask but a word!’ 

** Will you leave us then ?”? 

** After that I will molest you no more!” 
Lawrence seemed more calm than he had been 
during the interview, but there was a strange 
smile on his face, and the almost insane gleam 
of his eyes grew more and more vivid. Aftera 
moment’s reflection Marston addressed the girl. 

** Speak with him, Mary, there is no other way 
of getting rid of his insolent presence.” 

The poor girl cast an imploring look at Law- 
rence, but he met it with a glance so mild and 
calm that she became re-assured, and left the 
arm of her tempter. Lawrence took her hand 
and led her back toward the well, grasping her 
fingers tightly and walking very slowly. When 
they stood close to the curb stone, he stooped 
down and lookedskeenly in her face. 

*¢ Will nothing persuade you from this? Are 
you determined to forsake us all and go with 
him ?”? he said. 

**T have promised—I love him!”? 

Yet again, I plead with you. Think—there 
is yet time.” 

“Do not urge me longer ~it will do no good,” 
was the cruel reply. 

He took her head between both his hands and 
looked with a sort of tender earnestness into her 
face. “An impatient motion from Lord Marston 
made him start : he flung his powerful arm around 
her, pressed his lips‘down upon her forehead, and 
while they clung to her temple in a wild kiss, he 
sprang upon the curb stone of the well, and gird- 
ing her to his bosom, plunged into the black void. 
A single, sharp cry—a faint gurgle of waters far 
down in the earth—a slight vibration of the rope 
—and that was all! 

Such is the tragic story which they still tell in 
one of the rural districts of Old England. Tra- 
dition declares that the parents of Mary died 
broken-hearted. But it says not whether the 
voice of remorse pursued Lord Marston amid 
the follies of his fashionable life. Let us hope 
it did! 


FOR HEAVEN. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Ox! why is life so short and brief, 
So full of care and gloom? 

Why do we go, ’mid tears and grief, 
Down to the cold, dark tomb! 


Know thou, the cares and woes of life 
Are for wise purpose given; 

*T is that the soul, by constant strife, 
May train itself for Heaven! 
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POPPING THE QUESTION. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


We have a dear little cousin—half rose-bud, 
half-lily !—who teases us, whenever we meet, to 
tell her how the question is popped. She is but 
fourteen, but in these days, between boarding- 
schools and balls, girls of that age are as knowing 
as their grandmothers were at twenty. We sup- 
pose she wishes to learn in time, so as to be 
ready for the first chance that offers. Dear girl! 
she little imagines that the question usually pops 
itself. . Young folks require no aid in such plea- 
santemergencies—only give two lovers fair play, 
and send your match-making aunts and the chil- 
dren to Coventry—and our word for it, some 
evening, when least expected, the question will 
pop out like a cork from a champaigne bottle. 
We would give our fair cousin some instructions 
if we could; but she would probably forget them 
all, and find her heart in her throat besides, when 
the question came to be popped to herself. So 
we will content ourselves with a story which she 
may think true or’not, as she likes. 

Kate Spencer was one of your delicious little 
vixens that steal away the heart with a merry 
laugh, a pair of bright eyes, or an hour of play- 
ful raillery. She.was a bit of a flirt, as indeed 
what girl named Kate is not? There ’s a fatality 
about that cognomen. Every Kate I have Enown 
has taken to coquetting, as naturally as a cat to’ 
canary birds. 

Kate Spencer was a witching creature. If 
you could have seen her bounding across the 
lawn, or gathering wild flowers to adorn her 
hair, or heard her warbling some merry lay in 
the morning, you would have worshipped her 
as you would worship a Rosalind, or an Ariel, 
for she seemed a compound of both. At love 
she laughed : “ it was a trap for fools,”’ she said. } 
But people who make traps, sometimes are the 
first to fall into them. 

Kate was in her eighteenth summer when her 
bosom friend, Lucy Wharton was married; and 
Kate was bridesmaid. Her partner, Harry Neville, 
was a fine, dashing fellow, with a pretty estate, 
and a commission in the army. He and Kate 
were well matched. He eared no more for her 
raillery than for a Mexican battery ; and, in fact, 
her wit was to his, like the trumpet to the war- 
horse, It did one good to see a passage of 
arms between them! But being bridesmaid and 
groomsman is a dangerous recreation. Marry- 
ing, like the yellow fever, is an infectious dis- 
ease, and one never catches it so quickly as at 
another’s wedding. If I was a young bachelor, 
and wished to remain one, I would run to the! 








world’s end rather than wait on a pretty girl. 
You may pic-nie with a seraph, or sleigh with 
a houri, but be no groomsman with a sensible 
girl like Kate Spencer was. Harry Neville, how- 
ever, was bomb-proof to such things, at least he 
considered himself so, and had been hitherto. 
Besides he had been told Kate was a flirt, and 
he was on his guard. : 

And how was it with Kate? Dear coz! have 
you ever seen a flirtation begun in fun, and 
ended in earnest? Kate was flattered by having 
a partner like Harry Neville, and put forth all 
her powers of pleasing, resolute to bring the 
flirtation to a close before there was danger; 
but flirtations, like thorough-breds, sometimes 
run away with you; and so, at a week’s énd, 
what between the customary attentions of a 
groomsman, and a something peculiar to Harry, 
Kate began to be interested in her companion 
more than she chose to confess. 

The wedding was held in the country, in the 
midst of a rich district, and for several weeks 
the young couple were involved in a round of 
entertainments. Give me a country wedding 
after all! There are the long rides téte-a-téte 
by moonlight—the spending dull hours in flir- 
tations with your partner—the boating parties, 
the rambles through the woods, the summer 
evenings beneath the arbor in the garden, and a’ 
hundred other things, which townfolksgvho get 
married at day-break, and- then race over half 
the States for a month, have no more idea of 
than a lap-dog has of moonlight. 

And so, insensibly, love stole upon Kate! 
Neville was not a mere wit, any more than 
herself, and often, laying aside his raillery, he 
would indulge the natural enthusiasm of his 
character, until he paused finally at his own 
impassioned words. At such times Kate would 
sit, long after going to her chamber, uncon- 
sciously gazing up at the calm, still sky: but 
her thoughts would be on Neville; and these 
reveries usually ended with a sigh. 

A woman in love, whether flirt or not, is 
often blind; nor could Kate discover if Neville 
loved her, or not. At times there was that in 
his tones that made her heart thrill: but if the 
most ordinary acquaintance would approach, 
Neville always sauntered away indifferently, 
with some gay remark. Kate chided her own 
weakness, but in vain: absence is the only cure 
for such a passion, and the wedding parties were 
yet not half over. She feared Neville was a flirt, 
because she had been one herself; and many an 
unhappy hour she spent in secret, angry at her- 
self, at him, and at all the world. 

In such a mood she was when called on to 
dress for a ball at the house of their entertainers. 
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Kate entered the room on Neville’s arm, but he 
immediately left her side to address a beautiful 
girl who was sitting opposite. 

**Ah!?? she overheard two gentlemen say, 
who were ignorant of her vicinity, ‘ Neville 
has found Miss Benton out already, and that 
gives color to the report that they are engaged. 
She is a splendid. match—beautiful, rich, and 
from a good old Virginia family ! 

**Oh! I learnt, at Washington, this winter, that 
they were certainly engaged,’ was the reply. 

Kate heard no more. Offended pride, com- 
bined with anger at herself, almost took away 
her self-command: she felt the blood rushing to 
her brow; and she was greatly relieved when a 
gentleman approached just as the music struck 
up and asked her to dance. She took his hand 
and was led out. 

**Excuse me,” said Neville, accosting her 
companion, “but I believe Miss Spencer is 
engaged to me, this set. I appeal to her.” 

** She shall decide,”’ said her partner, blandly. 

Kate remembered well the engagement, but 
she was vexed, and rejoiced at this opportunity 
for revenge: accordingly she said, pointedly, 

**T shall dance with Mr. Morton. You know, 
Mr. Neville, it is not always easy to remember 
whether one has made promises or not, when 
one is plagued out of one’s life for them.” 

Nevillg’s haughty face flushed as he bowed 
coldly without replys. Kate had no sooner 
spoken than she felt ashamed of her rudeness, 
indeed almost terrified at what she had done; 
but she gave no outward sign of this; and 
when, during the evening, she met Neville, she 
returned his cold salutations as coldly as they 
were given. She did this, too, even after she 
had heard that Miss Benton was not engaged 
to him, but about to be married to another— 
such a strange thing is human pride! 

‘What have you done to Mr. Neville??? said 
the bride to her. ‘I hear you were quite rude 
to him. Ah! Kate, will you never have done 
jilting better’men than you deserve 7” 

Kate felt:eut to the quick at this reproach. 
She turned crimson. Yet she replied. 

** Surely I am not accountable to Mr. Neville 
for my conduct, I may even break a promise 
to danee, I hope, without treason: it is consi- 
dered no great crime to break a betrothal now- 
a-days... The gentlemen grow presuming, when 
they complain to one’s friends.”’ 

** Mr. Neville has made no complaint to me: 
he.is too proud to do so,” said her friend gravely. 
*‘ But my husband overheard your conversation. 
Now, Kate, I know you are ashamed of ‘what 
you have done: be frank and apologize for your 
rudeness.”? 


; 











Kate’s eyes flashed haughtily. 

‘*Nay!” said her friend. ‘“ Refuse or accept 
a lover as you will; but never be unlady-like.” 

Her friend had spoken frankly ; and the words 
were not without their power, for Kate had a 
noble heart. After a moment’s pause, she saw 
Mr. Neville, who was at the other end of the 
room, step out into the balcony, which over- 
looked the garden. He was alone. She could 
never have a better opportunity. She would 
apologize, she said, and then be colder than 
ever. Without a word, but only giving a glance 
at her friend, Kate crossed the apartment and 
followed him. She hesitated a moment: then 
laid her hand on his arm, still holding the cur- 
tains half open behind her. He started abruptly, 
for he had been plunged in moody thought. 

“Mr. Neville,” she said, in a low voice, “J 
believe: I was rude to you just now... Exeuse 
me——”* 

- She could proceed no further, for with a look 
of wonder and delight, Neville turned around, 
clasped her hand, and interrupted her. 

* Say nothing of it, dear Miss Spencer,” he 
said: then, embarrassed by the warmth into 
which he had been surprised, he stammered, 
‘‘this surprises me—TI did not think you would 
do it—noble, generous creature !?? 

Kate was agitated violently. The eagerness 
of her companion had drawn her away from the 
window ; the curtain had dropped; and her hand 
remained and trembled in that of Neville. Thus 
she stood for a second. 

**T love you,” continued Neville breathlessly. 
**But dare scarcely hope. You are above your 
sex—and will be generous to me. I have long 
loved you. Tell me I may hope.” 

* Do not ask me, at least not now,” said Kate, 
in a low, entreating tone, speaking with great 
difficulty, and in much agitation : and she lifted 
her eyes pleadingly to.those of Neville’s as she 
sought to withdraw her hand from his. "4 

Neville could have clasped: her in his arms, 
for his whole frame. thrilled with the assurance 
of love whieh that look gave; but delicately 
bowing over it, he released the fair hand; and 
Kate, like a frightened deer, darted away, and 
hurrying to her chamber, locked her door and 
burst into tears. — < 

Numerous were the enquiries made for Kate, 
but Neville had whispered to the bride that Miss 
Spencer had retired with a violent headache ; and 
no one knew the truth till many months after— 
if they even knew it then—when Neville stood 
up at the altar with Kate, and they mutually 
exchanged those vows that cease only with life. 

And in this way—dear coz!—did Harry Ne 
ville pop the question! 
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THE ORPHAN NIECE. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


* Do you know, Lois, that this is the day that 
my little niece, Ruth Clifton, is to come ?”’ said 
Mrs. Jones, addressing her husband’s sister. 

“Jt is likely that I do,” replied Miss Lois 
Jones, “for I am sure I have heard enough 
said about it; but there is one thing I can tell 
you, and that is, Jam not going to be troubled 
with her. It is enough for me to have the care 
of Sophy, and be obliged to teach her to read 
and spell, and to recite her catechism and com- 
mandments and hymns, to say nothing of learn- 
ing her to knit and sew. And I must say that 
I think it is rather hard for brother, who has 
four children of his own to maintain, besides 
Frank Marston he took on charity, to have 
another added to his family.” 

**My husband is perfectly willing that Ruth 
should come,” replied Mrs. Jones, ‘‘and as for 
Frank Marston, if like us, you had attended his 
mother’s funeral, and seen his relations go off one 
by one, without taking any notice of him, you 
would not, any more than we, have found it in 
your heart to come away and leave him. Ruth, 
like him, is now an orphan, and as I am her 
nearest relation, it seems no more than natural 
that we should give her a home, nor do I think 
that we shall ever be the poorer for it.”’ 

*<T do not know as to that,” replid Miss Lois, 
unless she can live without eating and drink- 
ing.” 

‘It may be, sister,’? said Mrs. Jones, “that 
when you come to see her, you will like her 
better than you expect to. I am sure I hope 
you will, for as we shall have a large dairy next 
summer, and I have more spinning and weaving 
todo this year than common, I shall find little 
time besides doing these and the work about 
house, to attend to her.”’ 

“TI thought all the time,”’ said Miss Lois, 
“that you meant to shift the care of her off on 
to me, but as I am certain that I shall not like 
her, I will, as I said before, take no trouble 
about her.”? 

The short November day had now drawn 
nearly to a close, and Mrs. Jones having piled 
fresh fuel upon the fire, made a kettle of milk 
porridge for the children’s supper. The tea- 
kettle that hung beside it soon began to sing, 
and as the thin wreath of vapor commenced 
curling upward from the spout, and to mingle 
with the cloud of steam that hovered over the 
porridge, as it simmered and bubbled round the 
edge of the kettle, Mrs. Jones took a little black 
earthen tea-pot from the cupboard, in which she 

Vor. X.—2 


was going to make tea for herself, her husband 
and Miss Lois. She had given the top of the 
} tin cannister containing the bohea a single turn 
preparatory to unscrewing it, when the rumbling 
; of cart-wheels over the frozen ground caused her 
| to set it down. 
Do Lois measure out the tea and put it into 
} the tea-pot, and Sophy give the cradle a jog, for 
the baby is waking up,”’ said she, as she hastened 
to the door. 
“If I do,” said Miss Lois, in answer to the 
request relative to the tea—*‘I can tell you that 
I shall measure out enough to make a pretty 
humming cup.”’ 
> As Mrs. Jones expected, the cart she had 
heard proved to be Mr. Hanscom’s, who had 
been with a load of poultry to the city where 
; Ruth lived, and had promised to bring her with 
him when he returned. 
‘*Has she come ?”’ enquired Mrs. Jones, as he 
stopped opposite the door. 
5 Yes, here she is, under my great coat, for it 
grew so cold and chilly toward night that I was 
; afraid she would freeze. Here, let me hand her 
right into your arms, for she is not heavier than 
; a good sized kitten.” 
As Mrs. Jones was carrying her into the house, 
; John and Ira Jones returned from school, and a 
3 minute afterward Mr. Jones and Frank Mars- 
$ ton came in from the field where they had been 
; ploughing. 
Ruth’s mother had been dead about three 
weeks, and the poor woman who had since 
$ then had the care of her, had done her best 
to provide her with a decent suit of mourning 
; before she went among her relatives, for at that 
; period—fifty years since—it was considered in- 
; dispensable for children, over two years old, to 
exhibit the badges of grief. When their mother 
} removed the yellow blanket which had supplied 
} the place of both bonnet and cloak, the ehildren 
; who had gathered round her’ drew back and 
; spoke to each other in whispers, for they 
| saw a thin, pale and melancholy looking child, 
‘ dressed in a black cambric gown, the sleeves 
and bosom edged with erape. Poor Ruth looked 
} round, and when she beheld none but strange 
; faces surrounding her, her lips quivered for a 
} moment, and she then burst into tears. Mrs. 
Jones tried to soothe her, but the words “I 
want to go home,”’ rendered nearly unintelli- 
gible by her sobs, were the only response to 
| her kind endeavors. Frank Marston now ap- 
{ proached her, and by means of a pet squirrel, 
which he had taught to seek for nuts in his 
pocket, and to sit on his shoulder while it ate 
them, succeeded in attracting her attention, and 
finally in drying her tears. 
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Little Sophy, who with her bright, golden hair, 
black eyes full of sunshine, and cheeks like a red 
rose, formed the most striking contrast possible 
to her little pale cousin, after a certain feeling 
of awe inspired by the first sight of her pale face 
and mourning dress had:a little worn off, told 
her aunt Lois in a whisper that she wanted to 
show Routh her doll. But this her aunt would 
not permit, saying that she would only soil and 
crumple the dress. 

When the children, each with a bright pewter 
porringer filled with the rich milk porridge, took 
their seats on the form placed against one of the 
jambs of the capacious fire-place, in order to eat 
supper, Frank took Ruth under his especial pro- 
tection. She cast a wishful look at the porrin- 
ger, filled with the steaming porridge, which she 
held in her hand, but abashed at being in the 
presence of so many strangers, she felt afraid to 
lift the’ spoon to her lips. When, however, she 
_ east a sidelong look at the row of sturdy, merry 
children, who had all commenced eating with a 
right good will, without being in the least dis- 
concerted at the noise and clatter of their spoons 
against the sides of their dishes, she ventured, 
though certainly in a manner much less ener- 
getic and flourishing, to follow their example. 
Like Dominie Sampson when partaking of the 


savory broth administered by Meg Merriles, her 
courage rose as she proceeded, and by the time 
she had finished, the tears were no longer just 
ready to start from her eyes, and she even smiled 
at a very funny story which Frank told her in a 


whisper. The other children, who caught a few 
words of it, and were able to supply the rest from 
memory, could not forbear giggling outright, but 
a stern “ whist’? from their father, who was sit- 
ting at the tea-table, obliged them to hold their 
hands over their mouths to prevent further audi- 
ble demonstrations of their mirth. 

It was not many days before Ruth’s home- 
sickness in a great measure wore off. Still she 
was far from being joyous and light-hearted like 
Sophy. The prophecy of Miss Lois, who knew 
before she saw her that she should not like her, 
unfortunately proved true. She constantly pet- 
ted Sophy, excluding Ruth not only from all 
participation in her instruction, but even in the 
amusements which she devised for her. Ruth 
sat alone in a distant corner, sad and melancholy 
at first, though she eventually learned to derive 
a certain kind of pleasure from looking on. She 
had a spelling book of her own, so that when 
Sophy read she used carefully to follow the les- 
son with her eyes and finger. Sophy’s two bro- 
thers, both of whom were older than herself, 
were able to attend school, though the school- 
house was at least two miles distant, and Frank 








Marston could attend to his arithmetic during the 
long evenings without the aid of an instructor. 

Mrs. Jones often bestowed a look of compas- 
sion upon her little niece, whom she considered 
as almost entirely shut out from all opportunity 
for mental improvement, as the most she could 
do herself was to devote to her a few minutes 
between sunset and dark, once or twice a week. 

On one of these occasions when Mrs. Jones 
had, as usual, turned to the lesson containing 
words of one syllable, Ruth said to her timidly, 
‘may I read where Sophy does?” 

‘Read where Sophy does!’ repeated Miss 
Lois in a tone of sarcasm, but her aunt per- 
mitted her to turn to the lesson, which she read 
with perfect ease. 

Spring at last came, and the bright sunshine 
seemed to have found a place in Ruth’s heart, 
Every pulse thrilled when she heard the blue- 
bird’s first song, a kind of music that had never 
reached her ear in the crowded city. There was 
the clear, blue sky too, of which she used only 
to obtain glimpses high up overhéad, dim with 
smoke and broken with the roofs of huge houses 
and a forest of tall chimnies, bending lovingly 
down, as it seemed to her, to the very ground, 
and at so short a distance as to be no difficult 
task to go near enough to touch it with her 
hand. She loved to watch the clouds, which 
by day were like the bosom of a white dove, 
and at sunset turned to purple and gold, realiz- 
ing, in some degree, the gorgeous picture pre- 
sented to her imagination by the story Frank 
had told her of Alladin’s palace. 

The impulses of a highly poetic temperament 
were even then, young as she was, awaking into 
life beneath the gentle influences of external 
nature, though the thoughts they produced, if 
thoughts they could be termed, were far too 
vague and indistinct to present any palpable 
image to the mind. 

One day her footsteps were suddenly arrested. 
It was beside Sophy’s flower-knot, where tulips, 
daffodils, and other early flower-plants had just 
broken through the fresh earth. She knelt down 
and hung over the leaf-buds of a bright, golden 
green streaked with purple, with her dark eyes 
swimming in tears of joy. The chiding voice 
of Miss Lois, who accused her of the intention 
of uprooting them, dissolved the spell that bound 
her, and turned her short lived pleasure to bit- 
terness. Without any attempt, well knowing 
that it would be useless to deny the accusation, 
she fled to the pastures and fields. She was 
soon more than rewarded, for nestling low in 
the grass and green moss, close by the sunny 
side of a rock, she found a tuft of violets. They 
were the first she had ever seen, and a person 
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wiser and more worldly minded would scarcely 
have experienced a greater degree of delight at 
discovering a cluster of gems. 

The spring sunbeams had long ago unbound 
the icy chains of. a brook of which she now, for 
the first time, caught a gleam as it glided over 
the smooth pebbles, or lingered now and then 
to play and sparkle amid the twisted roots of a 
birch or a wild poplar, which leaned over it and 
shook its glossy leaves with a low, laughing 
murmur to the lightest breath of air. The turf 
was soft and green at the margin of the brook, 
and began already to be dotted with the white 
blooms of the wild strawberry. Ruth climbed 
to the summit of a rock that overhung the 
stream. There was nothing in that spot to in- 
tercept its flow, so that it was clear and smooth 
as a mirror. She peeped over the edge of the 
rock and beheld a little pale face looking up to 
hers. It was the first time she had seen herself 
since she had lived in her new home, for the 
only looking-glass in the house, except one that 
belonged to Miss Lois, which she kept in her 
own room, was of very diminutive size, and 
placed so high that it would have been impos- 
sible for her to look into it without the aid of a 
chair. 

“Oh, how I wish that my eyes were as black 
and my cheeks as red as Sophy’s,” she said 
aloud, ‘and then, perhaps, some of the rest of 
the folks would like me besides aunt Jones.” 

“T like you as well as if your cheeks were 
ever so red,”? said Frank Marston, whd at that 
moment stepped up to the rock with his rod 
and line, and other implements necessary for 
angling. 

The shame that she felt at having been over- 
heard, caused her to blush so deeply that had 
she again taken a peep into the water, she might 
have seen the effect produced on her counte- 
hance by rosy cheeks. 

“There are trout in this brook,”? said Frank, 
“but it is too open and sunny to catch them 
here. I am going to sit in the shade of yonder 
trees, where the thrush is singing so merrily— 
will you go with me ?”” 

Ruth would have gladly accepted his invita- 
tion, had she not remembered that she had yet 
to knit sixteen times round on a stocking for 
her uncle Jones before twelve o’clock, and Miss 
Lois, though she did not choose to take the 
trouble of instrueting her in knitting and sew- 
ing, more than in reading and spelling, volun- 
tarily assumed the task of reproving her for the 
Most trifling delinquency. 

Time passed on, and brought with it its na- 
tural changes. Ruth and Sophy had both passed 
that trying age when the most beautiful children 








must in a greater or less degree appear plain 
and awkward. 

Sophy had grown tall and looked fresher and 
more sparkling than ever; but Ruth, though only 
a few months younger, was much smaller, and 
was still so pale and thin as to show that she 
had not entirely outgrown the sickliness of early 
childhood. It is not unlikely that her burden 
was greater than she could well bear, for when 
not employed in assisting her aunt Jones in per- 
forming the household labor, as there was almost 
always a baby to take care of, her place was by 
its cradle when it slept, and when awake it was 
most of the time in her arms. As she never 
complained, her aunt, who must herself have 
sunk under the accumulating cares and labor of 
each successive year, had she not possessed a 
healthful and vigorous mind, as well as a firm 
constitution, was not aware that Sophy, coun- 
tenanced by Miss Lois, constantly eluded any. 
share of Ruth’s various tasks. It is not certain 
that Ruth would, at all times, have remained 
silent, had she not been threatened with the 
odious appellation of tell-tale. None of her 
foibles were suffered to pass uncensured, and 
she was almost uniformly obliged to yield her 
inclinations to those of others. This, while it 
had the salutary effect to check the growth of 
that selfish and exacting spirit, which every day’ 
manifested itself more and more in Sophy, might 
have chilled her affections, had not the sunny 
face of her aunt, every hour in the day, beamed 
kindly upon her, and had not the tones of her 
voice full of that hearty kindness which is the 
best music of home, often greeted her with words 
of comfort and cheer. Even the rosy face of the 
baby, as she watched its slumbers in the cradle, 
or the simple wiid flowers which Frank was sure 
to bring her, when she found no time to go forth 
into the woods and fields to gather them, served 
to keep fresh and unblighted the green and sunny 
places of herheart. Thus, though uncommonly 
sensitive, and naturally inclined to be impetuous, 
she never inflicted pain on herself, or annoyed 
others by any of those sudden and violent out- 
breaks of anger, which many indulge in under 
the plea of constitutional irritability. 

Regarding those beautiful and picturesque ob- 
jects which cluster round, the homestead with 
a deeper love than when she was able to enjoy 
them more frequently, their silent teachings went 
surely and steadily on. 

Frank Marston had, from time to time, as his 
scanty means enabled him, gathered together 
many volumes of the best writers both in poetry 
and prose, and they were to Ruth as the magic 
wand of the enchanter, enabling her to give form 
and life to her own poetical imaginings, which 
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had, until then, been floating round her in beau- 
tiful, but choatic masses. 

Frank Marston, without ever having infringed 
upon his working hours, which he considered as 
the property of Mr. Jones, had by diligence and 
perseverence succeeded in acquiring so good an 
education, that the worthy clergyman of the 
parish, who had been his principal instructor, 
pronounced him qualified to enter college a 
year in advance. But, as he was situated, to 
énter collége at all was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. He knew this, indeed, from the first, and 
contented himself with the knowledge within 


his reach after a few vain regrets which no one } 
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linen ruffles to wear over his hands, and mark his 
handkerchiefs, and other articles which needed 
marking, with her hair-silk. The less delicate 
task of darning stockings, repairing button-holes 
and sewing on buttons, fell to the share of Mrs. 
Jones and Ruth, as also did the making up of a 
substantial piece of linen cloth which they had 
themselves manufactured. 

**Sophy,”’ said Frank, as he was about to bid 
her good-bye on the morning of his departure, 
‘let me beg of you one thing, and that is, not 
to encourage the addresses of Martin Ditson till 
you know something more about him.”’ 

Sophy felt flattered at his solicitude, though 


ever suspected except Ruth. Having abandoned } she tossed her pretty head aside and replied— 


all thoughts of college, he formed to himself an 
earthly paradise, and though he imagined it must 
be many, many years before he could enter its 
gates, it served to cheer him as it rose in the dis- 
tant prospective. Fortune unexpectedly proved 
his friend. A merchant of one of the cities—a 
brother to the clergyman who had been Frank’s 
instructor—had been compelled to part with one 
of his clerks, and wished to supply his place. 
He applied to his brother, who, without hesi- 
tancy, recommended Frank Marston. 

The first impression on the mind of Frank, 
when the subject was mentioned to him, was 
that of unalloyed delight. This was only mo- 
mentary. He was not yet twenty-one, and he 
felt that until then Mr. Jones had a claim on his 
services. 

You gave me a home,” said he, conversing 
on the subject with his benefactor, ‘‘ when all 
my relations shrunk from the trouble and ex- 
pense of providing for a helpless orphan, and I 
feel that 1 have no right to desert you when my 
assistance is certainly valuable, if not absolutely 
indispensable.”? 

“You are by no means my debtor,” replied 
Mr. Jones. ‘You have from the first been a 
good boy, and I consider that the assistance you 
have already rendered me has been more than 
an equivalent for all your trouble, I, therefore, 

not only give you your time, but the freedom 
suit you were to have when you became of age.” 

When the female part of the family were in- 
formed that Frank was going to leave them, 
they immediately assembled in full council to 
devise ways and means for supplying these 
minor deficiences of his wardrobe which could 

not be filled even by his freedom suit. 

Miss Lois, though she had always treated him 
as if she considered him a dependant on her bro- 
ther’s bounty, could not forbear secretly regret- 
ting his contemplated departure, and volunteered 

to knit him a pair of thread gloves on a peg. 
Sophy said she would hemstitch him a pair of 








“that as Martin Ditson was evidently a gentle- 
man, she should continue to treat him as such.” 

Frank having taken leave of all the rest, turned 
to Ruth. She did not raise her eyes, for they were 
full of tears. He took her hand and evidently in- 
tended to say something, but somehow his voice 
was not obedient to his will, and turning abruptly 
away, he left the house. 

We will pass over an interval of six years. 
Frank Marston had returned to the pleasant 
country town, where he had formerly lived 
with Mr. Jones, and from the windows of his 
own house could overlook his own farm, which 
was in a state of high cultivation, and in many 
parts of Europe would have been considered a 
domain worthy a prince. 

The house which was painted white, gleamed 
through vines and shrubbery disposed with taste 
and skill, and while many of the paths were bor- 
dered with flowers that needed the hand of cul- 
tivation, by the side of others as well as in many 
a sunny nook and corner, wild flowers were 
pertnitted to nestle amid the moss and grass iif 
their native luxriance. Nor were those objects 


wanting which give life and spirit to the scene. . 


Flocks and herds were in the green pastures and 
beside the clear brook, which used to serve as a 
mirror for Ruth, and where Frank on some rare 
occasions used to amuse himself by catching 
trout. Woodland and orchard too were full of 
birds, whose music formed the sweeter and 
more etherial part of the rural concert, which 
morning and evening floated on the breeze. It 
was easy to see that those presiding over the 
scene were not merely actuated by the spirit of 
thrift. 

Often in the morning, and after sunset, @ 
young woman, who, if not clad in the snowy 
garments which flutter so picturesquely among 
green and flowery shrubbery, looked very lovely 
in her russet skirt and short chintz gown, was 
seen busy among the flowers, or training a vine 
over its osier frame. One would have hardly 
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recognized in her free, elastic step, her sunny 
eye, blooming cheek and cherry lip, the little 

pale Ruth of former days. Her aunt Jones was 
a frequent and ever welcome visitor; and Mr, 
Jones—if he was not too busy—seldom failed 
when he saw his wife turn her steps in that 
direction, to put on his second best coat and 
walk over in season for a cup of tea and some 
of Ruth’s excellent drop-cakes, piping hot from 
the oven. 

Miss Lois, too, very often spent the day at } 
Pine Grove Farm, an appellation which Frank’s 
estate had received on account of its being shel- 
tered on the north by a grove of pines. 

“You may thank me,”’ she would often say to 
Ruth, with an air of complacency that showed 
she had deceived herself into the belief that she 
was speaking the truth—*‘for being what you 
are. 


hunt flowers and butterflies. I saw from the 
first that you were one of those that would not 
bear to be indulged.”’ 

Ruth seldom answered except by a smile, and 
never wounded her vanity by contradicting her. 


The two families, linked together by the ties of | 


kindred and love, had but one source of uneasi- 
ness. Sophy, who had for several years been 
married to Martin Ditson, was living in a distant 


city in great poverty. Her husband, who before | 


she was acquainted with him had been a person 


of dissipated habits, soon returned to them with | 


increased avidity. 

Happily for her the lives of the irreclaimably 
viscious are seldom long. At the age of twenty- 
five she was a widow, and returned to the pater- 
nal roof where she was cordially received. 





POMP AND VIRTUE. 


BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


Fair Virtue left her home one day, 
To mingle with the crowd; 

But sneers and slights pursued her way, 
And insults from the proud. 

While Pomp, with meretricious charm, 
Lured thousands to her side, 

Virtue was fain, in wild alarm, 
From cold neglect to hide. 


But now from out her hidden nook, 
She blesses passers by, 

As violets, nestling by a brook, 
With fragrance fill the sky; 

While they who by her sweetness won 
Pause at her pleasant door, 

Still linger on till set of sun, 
Nor ever leave her more! 

Qe 


If your aunt Jones had had her way you | 
would have been a spoiled child, and good for : 
no earthly thing but to read story books and > 
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A TALE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONQUEST AND SELF CON- 
quest,” &c. &c. 


Ir was spring—not the drizzly, cold, com- 
fortless season thus misnamed in this northern 
; region, but the spring of the poets, the spring 
of the South—and never beamed April sun on a 
landscape of more quiet loveliness, than that in 
the midst of which was situated the residence 
; of Mr. Richard Shubrick, of South Carolina. 
The large, irregularly built old mansion was 
surrounded by a wide piazza, and as you trod 
its circuit, you looked forth from its western 
; side on the Santee rolling its placid waves 
‘ between forest crowned banks, and from its 
eastern, on flowery lawns and stately shrubs, 
with here and there a lofty and spreading tree, 
beyond which the wide carriage road passing 
through a double line of sycamores and willow- 
> oaks for nearly half a mile, entered through a 

handsome gate into the turnpike or regular mail 
‘ route to Charleston. It was a scene over which 
} the gentle affections that bless a home, and the 
refined taste that embellish it, might have been 
supposed to preside, yet more than once of late 
had its sleeping echoes been rudely awakened 
by the fierce shouts and denunciations of un- 
bridled soldiery, and the heavy, hurried tread 
' of armed men been heard in its halls, for we 
write of 1780, the Reign of Terror in Carolina, 
when British troops garrisoned her forts, and 
roamed almost unresisted through her fields— 
{ when no home was sacred from the inquisition 

of their avarice, or their vengeance. Mr. Shu- 
‘ brick’s reputed wealth and known patriotism 
‘ had rendered his home peculiarly liable to their 
{ most unwelcome visits. But that home was 
: guarded in his absence by a spirit so dignified 
; and commanding, yet so still and gentle, that 
‘ hitherto the rudest had been charmed into cour- 
tesy, and the most hostile visitor been sent away 
in manners, if not at heart,afriend. Mrs. Shu- 
’ brick would often have been condemned to com- 
‘ plete solitude for months by the absence of her 
; husband, and the cessation of those hospitalities 
for which her abode had once been noted, but 
which it was impossible to continue in the dis- 
organized condition of social life in her neigh- 
borhood, had it not been for the companionship 
of Caroline Shubrick, the young sister of her 
husband. 

Caroline was a lovely and a gentle being, with 
a heart capable of the deepest womanly devotion. 
She could have died for or with one she loved, 
but her courage was all that of passive endurance 


= 
; 
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—she would have shrunk and trembled at the 
stroke from which she would not flee, and she 
could not, like her sister, have averted evil from 
her loved ones by her self-possession, or have 
nerved them to meet it tranquilly by her own 
serenity. Such as she was, she was loved deeply, 
devotedly loved by the young and ardent Regi- 
nald Elliot, and before that dark and dreadful 
year had closed, Caroline had learned to tremble 
for a life dearer to her than herown. Mr. Shu- 
brick loved Reginald too, but to his entreaties 
that he would consent to his immediate marriage 
with his sister, he replied with a decided nega- 
tive. 

It must not be, Reginald, while the execu- 
tioner on the one side, or the cannon ball on the 
other are ready to cut the tie as soon as formed. 
This is no time for assuming new responsibili- 
ties. Heaven knows those we have press but 
too heavily !”? 

But at length a brighter day began to dawn 
upon the harassed and exhausted patriots. The 
battle at the Cowpens in January, 1781, taught 
the British that they were not invincible, and in- 
spired the oppressed, but unyielding Americans 
with new hope; and the arrival of Greene, and 
the spirited manner in which he opened the cam- 
paign, raised that hope almost to a triumphant 
certainty. As he advanced into the state, her 
sons everywhere shook off the yoke which they 
had worn so impatiently, and vented in action 
the deep indignation which had for months been 
burning in their hearts, and which their foes might 
ever have read in their flashing eyes and on their 
stern and gloomy brows. On the twentieth of 
April, Greene was at Camden, only fifty miles 
from Mr. Shubrick’s home, and that gentleman 
could no longer repress his desire to be once 
more in arms, boldly, openly battling for the 
right. ‘Not till then shall I feel myself a free- 
man,” he said to his wife—and though the color 
on her cheek might have grown a shade less 
glowing—her soft, earnest eyes met his fully 
and firmly, and there was no trembling in her 
voice as she replied— 

Go, then, my husband—and fear not for us 
—God will protect us.’? 

Not thus did Caroline receive the announce- 
ment from Reginald Elliot that he was to ac- 
company her brother. With maiden delicacy 
she turned from him, but not till he had read 
the agony in her eye, and seen the convulsive 
quivering of her lip. Throwing his arm around 
her, he drew her half resisting form to his side, 
and as he pressed his lips to her pallid cheek, 
urged her with all the warmth and eloquence of 
impassioned feeling, to join him in entreating 
her brother to sanction and perpetuate, by the 
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holiest of all bands, the tie between them. 
Eloquent as he was, there was one plea he 
dared not urge, which Caroline’s heart had 
often presented, but never so powerfully as at 
this moment. ‘Should he be wounded how 
inexpressibly dear would be the wife’s privilege 
of watching beside him, soothing his pain and 
cheering his sadness by the gentle ministerings 
of womanly tenderness, and should yet deeper 
woe await her—should he die-—what consola- 
tion could earth offer her for having refused his 
; last request, and would she not find a deep joy 
> in bearing his name, and thus belonging to him 
} even in his grave??? Such were the thoughts 
which at length overcame the timidity that had 
; made her hitherto acquiesce silently in her bro- 
ther’s will. She accompanied Reginald to the 
} parlor in which sat Mr. and Mrs. Shubrick, and 
3 though the words in which she answered ‘her 
} brother’s appeal were few, they were full of 
 \ekjpresein— brother, I would be his in life 
} and in death.’’ 
{ Mr. Shubrick was distressed, and looked for 
counsel to his wife. 
; «6 She is right, love,”? said Mrs. Shubrick in 
answer to that look—*‘it is a womanly feeling, 
2 





and she will be happier so.” 
These words did more to win Mr. Shubrick’s 
; consent than all Reginald’s arguments or per- 
; suasions. The next morning a neighboring 
} clergyman, who had known Caroline from her 
; childhood, pronounced her in the presence of 
; ane brother and sister, the wedded wife of 
; Reginald Elliot. It was an hour of deep and 
solemn feeling. On Reginald Elliot’s face alone 
i there was no sadness. To his bright, brave 
} spirit fear was a stranger, and his heart was 
$ at this moment too full of hope and love to 
have room for sorrow; but Caroline received 
his first kiss as her husband on lips pale with 
; the terror and the agony of -parting, and he 
} was forced to lay her unnerved form upon the 
? sofa ere he could follow Mr. Shubrick from the 
room. Their horses stood at the door, and ere 
they slept that night, they had accomplished 
more than half the distance to the American 
camp. 

“TJ will soon see you, love—for I will be 
myself the herald of our first victory,” had 
been the parting words of Reginald to Caro- 
line. They were the dictates of youthful con- 


2 
: 


fidence. In three days after that parting he 
was engaged in battle, yet there was no vic- 
tory to report, and the action which gave en- 
couragement to less sanguine spirits seemed to 
his almost disgraceful, because it was followed 
by retreat. Weeks followed, during which the 
Americans were gaining and the British losing 
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ground, without any decisive movement on , her. He had been assisted from his horse by 
either side. At length, on the twenty-second ; his servant on whom he was compelled to lean 
of May came the gallant, but unsuccessful at- ; for support. The hue of death seemed settling 
tack on the British force at Ninety-Six, and } on his brow, yet a smile full of happiness was 
Greene again compelled to retire, withdrew to { on his lips, and as Caroline hung over him 
the Santee Hills. That he could maintain him- uttering words of endearment, which except 
self thus in the very centre of the state seemed ; in that moment of terror would never have 
even to Reginald equivalent to victory, and he ; escaped her, he murmured feebly, fno danger, 
resolved to be the herald of hope, if not of love.” 

triumph to Caroline. He communicated this 3 **No, missis, I sure you dere’s no danger,” 
intention to Mr. Shubrick, and proposed that ; said the faithful Paul, addressing himself to"Mrs. 
he should accompany him, but he endeavored Shubrick, for Caroline seemed well nigh as inca- 
on the contrary to dissuade him from the pro- } pable of comprehending his words as the fainting 
ject. : Reginald. 

“Tt is a great temptation, I acknowledge, ; **But what does it all mean, Paul? What is 
Reginald, while we are lying idle here, so near > the matter with Mr. Elliot?” asked Mrs. Shu- 
our home—but it would scarcely be prudent, ° brick. 
with straggling parties of the enemy constantly ** Why, you see ma’am—’t is only dat he is lost 
roaming about this section of the country. We { too much blood,” and he pointed to the sleeve 
must be careful of ourselves for our country’s ; stiff with gore—‘‘but he’ll soon come round, 
sake—America cannot afford to throw away a ' Miss Caroline—he aint in de least danger, I 
single soldier now.” *sure you, ma’am—de ball lodge in dis arm, 

Oh! I will be as careful as even Caroline ° you see, and you know yourself, ma’am, dere 
could desire—careful for her dear sake—but in © can’t be notin’ wital dere.”’ 
truth there is no danger. You know I com-; ‘But he is bleeding still, Paul. Here,’? she 
manded the foraging party yesterday—I pur- ° called to two of her own servants, who had 
posely pursued the road homeward, and though ’ come near to listen to Paul—‘help Paul to 
I went nearly half the distance there, I not only | carry Mr. Elliot into the house—let them take 
saw no trace of an enemy, but could hear of : him to my room, Caroline—it will be better 
none.” ‘ than carrying him up stairs—and mount one 

Mr. Shubrick still shook his head, but youth ‘ of these horses,” she cried to the boy who had 
and love are not easily counselled, and obtaining © opened the gate, ‘‘and ride quickly for Doctor 
leave of absence for a week, Reginald set out, ; Stevens—quickly, sir.” 
accompanied only by a trusty servant, who had; ‘Please ma’am don’t sent for de doctor till I 
been his attendant from boyhood. can speak to you,” called Paul, who was already 

The sun was little more than an hour high, ‘ bearing his master through the shrubbery. ‘I 
and Mrs. Shubrick and Caroline were- seated ; ’sure you, ma’am, I’se doctor enough for dis 
in the eastern piazza—at that hour the coolest arm myself.” 
part of the house—when their attention was { Mrs. Shubrick ordered the boy to wait while 
attracted by seeing a black boy emerge from ° she followed Paul to enquire if he had any better 
the woodland which screened the fields and ‘ reason than his confidence in his own surgery, 
negro houses from view, and run with breath- ; for not desiring the presence of Doctor Stevens. 
less speed toward the gate at the head of the ‘ She found Reginald Elliot on the bed sufficiently 
avenue. Before he reached it they became | revived to be conscious of Caroline’s presence. 
aware that two riders were rapidly approach- ; Paul was preparing bandages and lint at a table 
ing it from the public road. Onward they ; somewhat removed from the bed, and to her 
came, faster, faster—they passed it—Caroline ‘ questions he replied— you see, ma’am, J bery 
rose from her chair—she approached the end . much afraid dem red coats will be here before 
of the piazza and gazed forward for a moment, ; long—de one what fired at Maussa was a officer, 
then, without a word, sprang down the steps, ; and I seed him stand on de top of de hill out 
and passing the shrubbery with the fleetness of } yonder, and watch where we was a going—so I 
a deer, entered the avenue beyond. She was ; tink he’s only gone for some more men to come 
followed, though more sedately, by Mrs. Shu- ; arter us. Now, if we hab to hide, de doctor will 
brick, for even she had now become certain that } only be in de way, and I ’sure you, ma’am, I’se 
the foremost rider was Reginald Elliot, and that drest worse wounds dan dis since I’ve been wid 
there was an unusual air of relaxation in his { de army.” 


remarkably erect and vigorous form. When she Mrs. Shubrick glanced at the pale face of 
reached Caroline, Reginald was already beside { Reginald Elliot, and the scarce less ghastly one 
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of Caroline as she bent over him—for a mo- Mrs. Shubrick’s first act when she left the 
ment her countenance wore an expression of } room to which Reginald Elliot had been taken, 
deep thought, and then her eyes seemed sud- ? was to direct one of her own servants to mount 
denly irradiated with more beautiful light, and 3 one of his horses, and leading the other, to re- 
a loftier serenity sat throned upon her brow. turn as rapidly as possible to the road with them, 

**Say nothing of any apprehensions you may ? and pursuing that ’till he had entirely passed her 
have, and should you hear any noise be perfectly ? husband’s place, to turn into a dense wood, make 
still, and endeavor to keep the others so—your ? his way as far as he could through it, and there 
best chance of escape is here.’? She was leaving ? fasten the horses and leave them. These orders 
the room, but, as she reached the door, turned ? given, she seated herself with apparent quiet- 
back to ask—*‘ have you all you want ?” ness, but real solicitude, at a window that over- 

Yes, ma’am,”’ said Paul, who had already ; looked the road, to await the arrival of her ex- 
ripped up his master’s coat sleeve, and exposed ° pected visitors. She had not waited long when 
the shirt saturated with blood. The effusion } a servant boy rushed in exclaiming, in evident 
seemed now to have ceased, and although Mr. ; alarm—* Missis, de British da comin—Cudjo 
Elliot still lay with closed eyes and perfectly 3} see de red coat up de road as he bin a comin 
motionless, Mrs. Shubrick saw that there was > home.’’ 
a tinge of color in his lips at least, and that his ; ‘Very well, Harry—I want you to go to Dr. 
fingers had closed over Caroline’s hand. ; Steven’s plantation—you can go over the dam, 

She beckoned Paul to her—‘‘I think,’? she ; you know—and ask the doctor to come over 

h 
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whispered, ‘‘that if the bleeding has stopped, } here as early as possible in the morning.” 
there can be no danger to Mr. Elliot in leaving 3} The cruelties which had occasionally been ex- 
his arm for a short time as it is. Should he be } ercised by the British and Tory troops toward 
sought for, he will be safer in his present state, } the negroes, in order to extort from them some 
because we can keep him more quiet.” confession prejudicial to their masters, made 
Paul had great quickness of perception, and ; Harry very ready to obey this order. In like 
as she concluded, he said with animation, ‘you } manner Mrs. Shubrick despatched on various 
right, Missis—you right—he better so od errands all the members of her household, who 
Mrs. Shubrick left the room, and Paul ap- ; had witnessed the arrival of Reginald. The last 
proached Caroline, who, with her eyes fixed on } sent had scarcely set out when the tramp of 
the face of Reginald, seemed unconscious of ; horses, the jingling of spurs, and loud voices of 
everything but of his presence. ; men, told that the hour of trial had come. In 
‘Don’t be scared now, Miss-Caroline, for I } a few minutes a young officer, wearing the uni- 
’sure you dere aint no danger, and if Maussa i form of a lieutenant, and followed by several 
can only get a good, long sleep, he’ll wake up ; soldiers, walked into the house and turned into 
right well. Only we must keep ebery ting bery the room in which Mrs. Shubrick sat, the door 
still here—we mustn’t move or say a word if } of which was purposely left open. She rose to 
dey make eber so much noise out dere.” ‘ receive them with such dignified courtesy that 
Caroline would not after this have moved or they were shamed into civility, and when after 
spoken for her life—there she sat pale, motion- receiving and returning the salutation of the 
less as a statue—her hand clasped in that of ; leader; she asked to what she was indebted for 
the sleeping Reginald, whose every breath she } the honor of his visit, he replied—‘‘I regret, 
watched. Her consciousness seemed bounded } Madam, to be compelled to put you to any in- 
to that room—that bed. Paul had seated him- } convenience, but I must obey the orders by 
self at a respectful distance from her. He too } which I am sent, to apprehend an arch rebel 
was still, and soon he slept, for when were any $ and traitor, who is known to be in your house— 
of his race still without sleeping? At length ; I must trouble you for your keys, and will be 
he was aroused by the sudden tread of men. } obliged to you to order one of your servants to 
The sound passed up stairs and over various | guide us in our search.” 
; 
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parts of the house. He listened with intense **Here are the keys, sir,’? she said, taking @ 
solicitude—the sounds came nearer—they ap- } small basket from a table near her, “‘of every 
proached the very door of the room—they } pantry and closet in the house—the chambers 
paused—a few earnest, though not loud words 3 are not locked—lI fear it will be impossible to 
were spoken, and then the steps receded, and } send a servant with you, for the sight of a s0l- 
soon all was still again. Reginald slept on un- } dier usually terrifies them so much that I doubt 
disturbed, and Caroline, though she had lifted ; if your arrival has not sent them all off the place. 
her eyes anxiously to his, had neither moved $ 1 would guide you myself, but your search will 
nor spoken. probably be less restrained without my presence.” 
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That presence was indeed felt to be a restraint, 
and officer and men alike moved more freely when 
they had passed from the room in which she was. 
For the next half hour they were heard stamping 
from room to room, opening closets, bureaus and 
wardrobes, moving bedsteads—tumbling about } 
boxes, and putting everything into such disarray 
as it would require days to remedy. At length, 
with a quick flutter at her heart, Mrs. Shubrick } 
heard them returning. The officer now entered } 
alone, leaving his men at the door. Again Mrs. 
Shubrick rose to receive him, placing herself be- } 
tween him and the door of the room in which | 
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Reginald lay. 

“JT must again intrude upon you, Madam, 
though only for a few minutes. This room 
and the adjoining one are the only parts of the 
house which we have not examined. In one 
of them the rebel must be concealed, for we 
tracked him to your door. Permit me to pass 
you, Madam.” 

Instead of moving aside for him, Mrs. Shu- 
brick drew nearer to the door of the room he 
wished to enter, and placing herself directly 
before it, said—*‘ this-is my own chamber, sir 
—you will not, I hope, insist on entering it.” 

The officer looked at her with a suspicious 
eye, but her glance quailed not beneath his, her 
delicate cheek neither paled nor flushed, and he 
said—“ duty, Madam, knows no such reserves, 
but I feel assured I may trust your word, and if 
you will assure me that the man I seek is not in 
that room, I will not enter it.’’ 

*T will answer no question—it would only 
establish a precedent for future occasions—bnt 
again I tell you, sir, that this is my chamber, 
and to a man of honor the chamber of a lady 
would be a sanctuary even to his own bitterest 
foe, sacred as the altar of Heaven. I trust to 
your honor, therefore, to make no attempt to 
enter here, but should you persist in doing so, 
it shall be only over my corpse that you accom- 
plish your purpose.”? 

Emphatic as was her language—earnest as 
was her manner—there was nothing in either 
that permitted him for a moment to forget that 
it was a Lapy, delicate and gentle, who thus 
addressed him. He saw that her spirit was un- 
conquerable, that she would indeed die where 
she stood rather than submit to an indignity or 
betray a friend—he could not use physical force 
toward such a woman, and he relinquished his 
purpose, saying to her with something of reve- 
fence in his manner—“ your intrepidity, Madam, 
gives you security; from me you shall meet no 
further annoyance.”? 

He was true to his word, and immediately with- 
drew his men and returned to the detachment to | 
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which he belonged. This was a small party that 
had been sent out from Ninety-Six for supplies, 
the commander of which had thought Reginald 
Elliot’s capture an object of sufficient conse- 
quence to delay his march for this domiciliary 
visit. 

‘She is a heroine, sir,”? said the young lieu- 
tenant to his commander—“ and were muskets 
put into the hands of a hundred such women, 
our only safety would be in retreat.” 

You mistake—with muskets in their hands, 
women would become to us but a weaker kind 
of man,” replied the commander, and he replied 
truly—woman’s power is over the spirits of men, 
and it must be maintained by spiritual, not by 
other means. 

The ’surances of Paul proved quite correct. 
The ball which had entered Reginald Elliot’s 
arm had opened a vein in its passage, and the 
flow of blood from this was so much increased 
by his rapid motion on horseback, that it was 
many weeks before he recovered entirely from 
the languor and debility it occasioned—but as 
Caroline was his nurse through those weeks, 
and as it was a season of comparative inactivity 
to the American forces in Carolina, he could not 
greatly regret it. He was sufficiently recovered 
to be present at the battle of Eutaw Springs, a 
battle which soon left to the invader no spot in. 
Carolina on which his foot could safely and 
securely rest. 

It was a victory indeed—a glorious victory, of 
which Reginald Elliot was, as he had promised, 
the herald to Caroline—a happiness which he 
thought cheaply purchased by another severe, 
though not dangerous wound. 


A SIMILE. 
BY WwW. wW. WILLSON. 


On the lily’s breast, in the sunrise lay 
The clustering drops of the chrystal spray ; 
At noon I sought for the peerless flower, 

I had looked upon in the morning hour. 


I sought and found; but oh! how seared! 

No glittering gems on its breast appeared. 
*Neath the summer sun they had vanished quite, 
And naught remained but the faded white. 


Ah! thus, thought I, each lovely pearl 
Of Virtue fades in fashion’s whirl; 

And honor dear, and diamond truth, 
From hearts they jeweled in early youth! 


From the blighting gaze of the haughty crowd, 
Feeling instinctively seeks a shroud; 

Purity wilts, and its whiteness fades 

Where the sick’ning breath of the World invades! 











THE WIDOW SMITH. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


*Do you know who that beautiful woman 
is, that sat opposite to us at dinner?” said 
Henry Newton to his friend Charles Oxford, as 
they discussed their cigars at Saratoga. 

“The one with the blue eyes and golden hair 
—who looked as sweet as Carlo Dolci’s ‘ Poesy,’ 
you mean,I suppose. That is Miss Devon.’’ 

** No—no—she is but a girl, her right hand 
neighbor is the one I allude to. The lady with 
the dark eyes and superb dimples.” 

**Oh! the widow Smith.” 

** You know her then.”? 

** Not exactly; but I have heard of her, and 
was introduced, this morning.” 

**She is very beautiful. A perfect goddess.” 

‘Yes!’ drily remarked Mr. Oxford. 

*¢ And has such a high-bred air !”’ 

Yes!’ still more drily said his friend. 

*¢ And is surrounded by beaux!’? 

‘*Yes!’? was again the equivocal reply. 

**Her voice too! Did you ever hear such a 
voice ?”? 

Yes! No—~” 

**Why ?—what’s the matter with you, Ox- 
ford?’ testily remarked his friend. ‘*You as- 
sent, and yet don’t assent to all I say. Your 
words express one thing, and your tones an- 
other. Has Mrs. Smith jilted you?” 

A merry laugh was Oxford’s-only reply, as he 
glanced mischievously at his friend. Newton 
looked half indignant. At length his com- 
panion explained. 

“‘Harry,”? he said. “I see you don’t know 
the widow Smith: the reason is that you came 
from Boston, and her solar system hitherto has 
been New York. I might have been as igno- 
rant of her as you, but I noticed her manners 
this morning, and having seen such characters 
before, I determined at once in my own mind 
what she was. To satisfy myself, however, I 
made inquiries, nay! even sought an introduc- 
tion to her. The result is what I expected. 
As she seems to have made some impression 
on you, I will give you a little bit of her his- 
tory :—you can then continue to admire her or 
not, as you like. 

“The widow Smith, as everybody in New 
York calls her, made a runaway match at 
seventeen with a dashing young fellow, who, 
after living for a couple of years on his wits, 
left her a widow without a farthing. Only 
nineteen, and really quite beautiful, the young 
widow determined to marry a fortune: she had 
seen enough of the privations of a small income, 
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and was resolved not to sacrifice herself a 
second time on so foolish an altar as that of 
love. Since then four years have elapsed, yet 
the widow Smith is still unmarried. The fact 
is, I suppose, she looks too high. A small an- 
nuity enables her to dress handsomely, as you 
see. This is her first advent at Saratoga, where 
she is but little known; and depend upon it, she 
will make desperate efforts to secure a prize be- 
fore the season is over. 

**She is a thorough flirt. Not having a bit 
of heart, but a good deal of vanity, she gratifies 
herself by alluring around her a crowd of beaux, 
whom she keeps in play with the dexterity of a 
veteran angler. Did you mark her conduct in 
the drawing-room? She had a smile for one, 
an apology for another, she dropped her fan 
that a third might pick it up, a fourth she lan- 
guidly asked to enquire if a letter had come for 
her. Yet not one of these beaux, half of whom 
are madly in love with her, would she marry; 
she has her eye on higher game: nothing short 
of a millionaire will suit her. In New York 
she spoilt her chance by letting her intentions 
be seen; but she is now older and more wary; 
besides here she is unknown. Ten to one she 
takes in some wealthy southerner !”’ 

The conversation here closed. Harry Newton 
was younger than his friend, and had great con- 
fidence in Oxford’s opinions : consequently when 
he next saw Mrs. Smith, his feelings approached 
disgust. He could now see the art which lay 
hidden under her smiles and gentle intonations; 
and he turned with loathing from one so selfish, 
cold-hearted and worldly. The day before, the 
beauty of that face had enchanted him; the 
music of that. voice had thrilled on every fibre: 
now he almost shuddered at the sight of the 
one, and the sound of the other, for purity and 
simplicity in woman was almost worshipped by: 
the,warim and enthusiastic young collegian. 

He was, however, considerably surprised to 
notice that Oxford spent much of his‘ time in 
the society of the very female whom he had 
pronounced so designing. What astonished him 
the more was that his friend had expressed him- 
self unusually delighted with the Miss Devon, 
whose blue eyes and golden hair he had praised 
so rapturously on the day of their arrival. Ox- 
ford, indeed, had been particularly attentive to 
her for several mornings; but gradually his de- 
votion had slackened, and he now seemed to 
have transferred his gallantry to her older rival: 
Newton could not endure this treachery of his 
friend. Miss Devon was as artless as a child; 
with a warm and generous heart; in whose 
looks, and actions every impulse of her gentle 
bosom was revealed: to whom concealment 0 
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deception seemed impossible. Newton would 
probably have lost his heart to her, but that 
he found her indifferent to all his approaches: 
she was kind and friendly, but that was all: in 
her most animated conversation she would sud- 
denly grow absent: and often, at such times, 
Newton saw her eyes wandering to where his 
friend was talking gaily with Mrs. Smith, and 
then she would sigh. 

“Can it be that she loves Oxford?’ he said. 
He watched her demeanor for some time, and 
became satisfied that this was the truth. 

“Poor thing!” he said, **I pity her; for, once 
loving, she will love forever. Hers is not a heart 
easily to forget a first passion. Her rival would 
outlive a dozen disappointments: the first one 
will kill her. Yet the artful widow wins, and 
she, sweet girl, loses. I could curse Oxford 
for his folly: and he to warn me of this syren 
too !?? 

Harry could contain himself no longer, when, 
on the following day, he saw Oxford select the 
beautiful widow as his partner for a ride, and in 
such a marked manner that everybody noticed 
it. He was still more vexed when he heard 
that.two of her admirers were about suddenly 
to leave Saratoga: jealousy of Oxford, it was 
said, was the cause; gossip even asserted, and 
for once gossip was true, that they had offered 
and been refused. That evening the two friends 
happened to be alone together. 

* You seem mightily pleased with this widow 
Smith,” said Harry testily. 

Oxford darted a searching look at his friend: 
then smiling, as much as to say, ** you wish to 
cross-question me, do you?” he knocked the 
ashes coolly from his cigar and replied— 

“She is, certainly, one of the most conver- 
sible women I ever met with. Such a voice 
too! And then her smile—did you ever notice 
her smile, Harry, when she is addressing one 
she does not think a fool ?—there is something 
positively enchanting about it.’? 

Harry could scarcely conceal his indignation. 
Here was his friend madly in love with an artful 
woman, whom a week before he had ridiculed 
and professed to despise. He shrugged his 
shoulders, 

“Well,”? he said, “there is no accounting 
for tastes. You thought very differently of 
this widow a week ago. To my notion now, 
Miss Devon, with her simple, but true-hearted 
womanly character, so natural and artless, is 
worth a dozen such cold, heartless pieces of 
artificiality as this beautiful and designing 
widow.” 

“You don’t know her, Harry,”’ said Oxford, 
yawning, as if to hint good humoredly that he 
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was tired of this lecturing. “I was in a bad 
humor, last week, and said some severe things, 
I am afraid.”? And he rose to depart. 

“‘Take care,” said Harry, vexed beyond all 
measure—* take care that your first impressions 
were not the best. You are wealthy, talented, 
and have a high position in society: I don’t 
know, to use your own phrase, where she can 
find choicer game.” 

*We’ll not quarrel, Harry,” said his friend, 
with provoking coolness. ‘* We are too old for 
that. But, trust me, you’ll admire my bride as 
much as others when I am married.” And with 
these words he sauntered from the room. 

“Then he ts going to marry her—the dupe!”? 
said Harry bitterly, locking himself up for the 
rest of the evening. 

During the next week Harry saw abundant 
proof of the unaccountable folly of his friend. 
From morning until night Oxford scarcely left 
the reigning beauty’s side, except when, to 
pique her, he went over and conversed with 
Miss Devon. At such times the changing 
color and embarrassed air of the latter too 
well revealed the situation of her heart: and 
the triumphant glance which Mrs. Smith cast 
on the poor girl, when Oxford returned to her 
side, showed that she saw and triumphed in 
Miss Devon’s hopeless affection. 

The season was now drawing to a close. 
Numbers were leaving every day, and among 
these went a large portion of the reigning 
beauty’s admirers. Rumor said that most of 
them tried their fortune before their depar- 
ture; and that they were severally refused. 
The widow Smith expressed her concern and 
regret at the state of their affections: such a 
thing as love, she declared, had never entered 
her thoughts; she had innocently yielded to 
the pleasure of their society and the charm of 
a harmless friendship; and with this prettily 
tuned speech, she dismissed each and all of her 
lovers, they to curse their folly, and she to laugh 
at them for dupes. 

Only one of her lovers now remained. He was 
a millionaire, but ill-bred, and without a spark 
of intellect. A lucky speculation had made him 
rich, and he adored his gold. But he was also 
madly in love with the reigning beauty, and de- 
sired, moreover, to disgrace Oxford, whom he 
hated for his refinement, by supplanting him 
with his mistress. The strife, between the 
two rivals, grew quite animated as the season 
approached a close. Far richer than Oxford, 
the millionaire strove to outshine him by the 
splendor of equipage and servants. The fair 
cause of this contest held the scales evenly; 
and managed with consummate skill to give 
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each suitor equal encouragement. To-day the 
millionaire’s star was in the ascendant, for the 
beautiful widow had ridden out with him, leav- 
ing Oxford to Miss Devon; to-morrow, the latter 
was the victor, for he kept Mrs. Smith engaged 
all the evening by his brilliant conversation. 
The whole company became, finally, engaged 
as spectators in the contest. The fair beauty 
seemed seriously to hesitate between the great 
wealth and personal demerits of the one, and 
the high breeding and ample fortune of the 
other. At length, in a contest for the honor 
of a partner at the last public ball, Oxford 
carried off the palm, and became victor; for 
that very night, without even the formality of 
a leave taking, the indignant millionaire de- 
parted, vowing that women were all jilts, and 
that his late mistress was the greatest jilt of 
all. 

The next morning, Mrs. Smith appeared at the 
breakfast-table arrayed in her most bewitching 
morning dress, and wearing her most seductive 
smiles. A slight frown indeed gathered on her 
brow when she saw that Oxford, instead of 
having taken his usual seat by her chair, had 
chosen one next to Miss Devon, who was all 
blushes and confusion. The haughty widow 
looked down the table: the places so lately 
filled by her admirers were empty; for a mo- 
ment she was neglected; and she determined 
that Oxford should pay dearly for this momen- 
tary desertion. 

The breakfast was over, and the carriages 
were at the door, when she saw Oxford ap- 
proaching her. Her moment of triumph had 
come, and as all had seen the slight, she re- 
solved all should witness his rebuff. 

“Oh! you need not think of asking me to ride 
with you to-day, Mr. Oxford,” she said, holding 
up her hands as he approached, ‘for I cannot 
think of such a thing. Positively, I feel quite 
too indolent for so much exertion. So you may 
put up your horses.” 

“TI am very sorry,”’ said Oxford, bowing low, 
“that you do not ride to-day, still more sorry 
that I could not have the pleasure of asking 
your company; but I am already engaged to 
Miss Devon.”? And he passed on. 

There was an emphasis on the word “en- 
gaged” which made the widow start: and her 
anxiety was not lessened when she saw the 
conscious air with which Miss Devon suffered 
herself to be handed into Oxford’s carriage. 
But she dismissed the momentry fear with an 
ironical smile: such a thing as Miss Devon 
supplanting her could not be possible. 

Yet, as the morning advanced, and she heard 
around her many a whispered announcement 








that Oxford was betrothed to Miss Devon, she 
began to feel alarmed again. 

‘* Have you heard the news ?” said Miss Graw- 
ley, one of those gossips with whom all public 
places abound, the first to hear news, and the 
foremost to retail it where they know it will 
be unpalatable, ‘‘Mr. Oxford is going to be 
married to Miss Devon: I heard it from the 
best authority, his friend, Mr. Newton. I once 
thought he had some fancy for you, but——” 

The widow arose and gave such a withering 
look at the old maid that she stopped abashed. 

‘*If you please, Miss Grawley, you will not 
use my name in any way. Good morning!” 
And with a stiff bow she swept from the room. 

Once in her chamber she gave way to her 
rage. She saw now into what a net she had 
fallen. It was evident that Oxford, determin- 
ing to foil her at her own weapons, had trifled 
with her all along; and that he had seized the 
very moment of his triumph over her lost suitor, 
to signalize his engagement to Miss Devon. 

“The artful ereature,” said the beautiful 
widow in her rage. ‘‘She played her part 
well. And he!—ah, I would give ten years 
of my life to be revenged.”’ 

But as the widow Smith saw no possibility 
of obtaining this revenge, and as she knew she 
must become the laughing stock of the company 
if she remained, she concluded to depart: but 
she appeared at dinner, where she carried her- 
self with her accustomed urbanity and sweet- 
ness, determined to keep up a consistent front 
to the last. 

*‘T hear the widow Smith,”’ said Oxford, laugh- 
ingly addressing his friend Newton, “ chargesmy 
lady-love with artfulness as a rival. Think of 
coupling deception with sweet Amy Devon! No, 
she never knew I loved her till last night, though 
I had won her heart long before! I can hardly 
forgive myself, so far as Amy is concerned, for 
the part I have acted. But I wanted to bring 
down this widow Smith. I saw she had marked 
me for her prey, and J heard she had boasted I 
would be at her feet before the season was over. 
I determined if possible to avenge myself, and 
the host of poorer suitors she trifled so heart- 
lessly with. It did not do to tell even youof 
my secret; and I saw you blamed me for pre- 
ferring her to Amy. But you now know my 
motives; and faith! I am glad I succeeded, for 
the sake of her poor victims. I think she will 
never come to Saratoga again.”’ 

What Oxford said of his sweet mistress was 
true. Her guileless heart could scarcely forgiv® 
him for his conduct to her rival, even after leam- 
ing all his motives. 

“If coquetry is ever defensible,” she said, 
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one day after they were married, ‘‘it was so in 
this iastance, perhaps. But still I pity her.” 

«For not succeeding in making some man her 
dupe. Well, my dear, I will never sin in that 
way again; and the widow Smith may yet get 
a husband, for she goes to Washington every 
winter now. Desperate diseases require des- 
perate remedies.”” 


FORBIDDEN LOVE. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Earra is an Eden yet, a smiling land 

With sunny skies and ever living flowers; 
Adam and Eve yet wander hand in hand 

Down sunny slopes and through eternal bowers; 
And still as erst at God’s supreme command 

The Tree of Life sheds blossoms on the hours 
That float away npon the river’s tide, 
Leaving a holy fragrance as they glide. 


And there are apples yet in Eden, bright 

With golden sunlight, tempting to the taste, 
Glorious, how glorious! to the gazer’s sight, 

And plucked forever with a careless haste, 
Whose plucking is avenged with fearful might, 

Whose knowledge makes a desert and a waste; 
And there are those who eat, and strive in vain 
Their by-gone blindness to recall again. 


I plucked, I ate; and then I slept—how long 
I know not, but I slept in happy dreams 
Of woods made vocal with a winged throng, 
And golden sands that flowed with chrystal streams, 
Of scenes that rose with Memnon’s sunrise song, 
And set at evening with unclouded beams, 
Of diamond starlight in Italian skies, 
And angels looking out from human eyes. 


An angel blessed me, and an angel held 
Her white hand in my own, the same sweet voice 
Whose music filled my morning thoughts of old 
Bade the young spirit of my heart rejoice: 
For me her pulses beat, her young heart swelled, 
And in my ear I heard her dearest choice, 
And on my neck I felt those white arms flung 
Whose thrilling touch’defies a mortal tongue. 


I woke—and there ‘were voices in the air, 
And moans and broken sobs—an upraised sword 
Gleamed close veside me, and the spirit fair, 
Whose fond and tender breathings I had heard, 
Knelt pleading with a look of wild despair, 
And clasping hands and many a broken word, 
To join the broken bands again, and twine 
The wealth of her bright golden hair with mine. 


We were divided, as the storm divides 

The silken sails of pleasure’s fairy bark 
When the destroyer on the tempest rides, 

And earth and heaven are desolate and dark; 
We were divided, and above the tides 

Of grief and sorrow, I could only mark 
That he who held the flashing blade above 
Was Circumstance forbidding Human Love. 

Vou. X.—3 


FANNY’S FINE EDUCATION. 
BY MARY DAVENANT. 
CHAPTER I. 


Fanny WELpon was the daughter of a plain 
but wealthy farmer, whose estate was beauti- 
fully situated in one of the most fertile parts of 
Pennsylvania, and the eye rested delighted on 
the goodly prospect of rich woods and highly 
cultivated fields which spread before it, as acne 
stood on the vine covered porch of the substan- 
tial stone dwelling, which had been the home of 
his forefathers for several generations. 

Fanny was a bright, laughing, merry crea- 
ture, beautiful to look upon, and full of fun 
and frolic—she was, moreover, so indulged by 
father, mother, sister, and brothers, that she 
¢ had a fair prospect of being entirely spoiled. 
iy say a fair prospect—for Fanny was not yet 
¢ spoiled. The same love which so indulged her 
3 had called forth all the warm affections of her 
; nature—affections which with judicious culture 
might have led her to be all that she ought to 
have been—all in fact that her sister Martha 
was; and Martha had been an indulged child; yet 
now she was an active, industrious, amiable, and 
with little of what the world calls learning and 
no accomplishments, a well educated woman. - 

‘Well educated, without either learning or 
accomplishments!’? I hear some gentle reader 
slightly tinged with blue, exclaim—* the thing 
is impossible.”? 

Not so fast, fair lady. Learning and accom- 
plishments are very precious things; but like 
Robinson Crusoe’s money in the desert island, 
they may be very useless ones. Martha Weldon 
had no need of them. Her education was an 
excellent one, for it fitted her admirably for the 
duties she was called upon to fulfil, making her 
happy while performing them, and enabling her 
to diffuse happiness and comfort among all that 
were about her. 

Fanny had just entered her fourteenth year: 
her sister Martha being at the same time nearly 
twenty, when the quiet tenor of life at the farm 
was broken in upon by a visit from a cousin 
of Mrs. Weldon’s from the city, with her two 
daughters, who though very gay and fashionable 
people, found it convenient and agreeable to 
spend a few weeks in August with their country 
relatives, The Weldon8 had seen nothing of 
their cousins for many years, for Mr. Conway, 
who formerly kept store in a neighboring vil- 
lage, had long since removed his business to 
the city, where the family from that time re- 
sided, keeping up little or no correspondence 
with their former friends. But Lucinda, the 
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youngest daughter, was now in delicate health, 
and her mother knowing the salubrity of the air 
in that section of the country, wrote to volunteer 
a visit to her relations, which was received as 
one of the greatest favors that could be conferred 
on them, 

Fortunately, as Fanny thought it, this visit 
occurred during her holydays, so that nothing 
prevented her being constantly with Lucinda, 
who was but little older than herself, and this 
inseparable companionship opened a new world 
to the sight of our simple country maiden. She 
had from the first looked upon her cousins as a 
superior order of beings. The elegance of their 
dress, their various accomplishments, and the 
air of self-confidence and high self-appreciation 
which marked their whole deportment, awak- 


ened in her mind a painful sense of her own ; home. 
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aré felt through life.” So argued Mrs. Conway, 
a polite though good natured woman, who was 
never so happy as when managing other people’s 
business for them. Being anxious to patronize 
Madame Dumont, she at once persuaded herself 
that Fanny’s parents could not bestow a greater 
benefit on their child than by securing to her the 
very superior education that lady engaged to be- 
stow upon her pupils, and by degrees impressed 
the same conviction on the minds of her worthy 
hosts. After long and various consultations on 
the subject, it was at length determined that the 
interest of a legacy left by an old uncle, many 
years before to Fanny, should be devoted to the 
accomplishment of this desirable object. 
However anxious Fanny was to go, it was 
with many tears that she parted from all at 
Her grief, however, was soon dissipated 


inferiority; and when Lucinda took what she ; by the excitement of the journey, and the novel- 
called ‘a desperate fancy” to her pretty, lively ; ties that surrounded her at Mrs. Conway’s, 
cousin, Fanny repaid it with the most unbounded ; where she was to spend a fortnight in procu- 


gratitude and admiration. 


ring a suitable wardrobe before going to school. 


The girls would spend whole mornings in the ; This accomplished, Mrs. Conway introduced her 
woods, now sauntering through its more shaded i to Madame Dumont’s notice, as the daughter of 


depths, then seated for hours on a rustic bench 
near the brook, perfectly absorbed in each others 
society. Lucinda was always the heroine of her 
own tale. She would tell of the prominent part 
she acted in the fashionable school where she was 
receiving her education—of her performances on 
the piano at Madame Dumont’s private concert; 
of the beautiful dresses she wore on these and 
other gala occasions; of the balls she went to, 
the beaux she had, the compliments she received, 
until Fanny was ready to cry at the contrast her 
own lot presented. Nobody paid her compli- 
ments—she, though handsomer than Lucinda, 
had no beaux. Her school-master, oh, how un- 
like the charming Madame Dumont! did nothing 
but scold. She could neither play nor sing, nor 
dance, nor draw, nor talk French like her cousin 
—she had never seen a ball-room nor a ball-dress 
in her life. Poor Fanny! she began to think her- 
self one of the most unhappy people in the world. 
Oh, if she had only been born a fine town lady 
and not a plain farmer’s daughter! 

The result of all this soon showed itself in a 
formal request put by Lucinda, and most. ably 
urged by Mrs. Conway, who soon brought -Mrs. 
Weldon and Martha to her side, that Fanny 
should be allowed to accompany her friends on 
their return to town; and after a short visit to 
them, be placed at Madame Dumont’s board- 
ing-school, where she would enjoy advantages 
which Mrs. Conway assured her friends were 
*‘ perfectly incalculable! To be sure, it was ex- 
pensive, but who regards expense in so impor- 
tant a matter as education, the benefits of which 
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a wealthy relation residing in the country, where 
the young lady had been neglected, spoiled and 
sun-burned. The word “ wealthy” had a magie 
sound to Madame, who immediately pronounced 
Fanny charmante, and established her as a favo- 
rite. 

We cannot follow our heroine during her 
school career, as we prefer showing the results 
of it. It is enough to say that she did not at 
first find it quite as delightful as she expected. 
True she had fine dresses, and was sometimes 
taken to concerts, balls, and the theatre, of 
course merely to cultivate her taste and im 
prove her manners, but her lessons were often 
hard and her teachers cross. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Madame herself who taught nothing but 
the graces, was always in a good humor, and 
finding vanity a powerful stimulus, usually con- 
trived to flatter her pupils into an excessive 
fondness for herself, and a strong desire to win 
her approbation. But Madame Dumont wasa 
vain, frivolous and worldly minded woman, who 
thought little of the higher destinies of the im- 
mortal beings committed to her charge. To 
make them elegant, accomplished and attractive 
was with her the great object, and to attain it 
they must have fine manners, play, sing, dance, 
and talk French—all other matters wére of very 
minor importance. Under such a blind leader, 
poor Fanny’s spiritual and intellectual faculties 
remained nearly dormant. At the end of three 
years she had acquired nothing but a smattering 
of useless accomplishments, unaccompanied by 
any really valuable instruction, while at the same 






































time she had imbibed a strong taste for dress, 
fashion, admiration and amusement, and a su- 
preme contempt for all vulgar people and pur- 
suits. 

CHAPTER Il. 


Tue parlor at Mr. Weldon’s, which formerly 
had never been used except for company, had ;} 
been since Fanny’s return almost exclusively } 
devoted to her use: and her handsome piano- ; 
forte, two of her paintings hung above the cup- ; 
boards, together with a pair of ottomans, and ; 
a few prints and an annual upon one of the > 
tables, gave the old fashioned apartment quite ' 
a modern air. Here Martha and Fanny were ‘ 
seated on a lovely afternoon in the spring. ° 
Martha was on the eve of marriage with a : 
young farmer in the neighborhood, and Fanny ‘ 
had just returned from a visit to her friend ‘ 
Lucinda, to whom she was still quite devoted. » 

The sun shone brightly into the pleasant room, } 
Martha was sewing diligently; but Fanny, now ; 
a beautiful and stylish looking girl, was seated { 
by the window, with her eye fixed on the lovely ; 
landscape, which clothed in all the luxuriant ver- 
dure of the season, seemed to breathe the very 
spirit of peace and joyfulness. But Fanny’s 
countenance was little in unison with the scene 
before her; her brow was clouded, her head 
rested on her hand, and now and then she 
sighed deeply. Martha had from time to time 
glanced anxiously at her sister, and at length 
she said, “ Fanny love, what ails you?” 

“Nothing,” answered Fanny, with some as- 
perity. 

“Then why do yousigh so sadly, dear? Come, 
cheer up, and laugh a little as you used to—but 
perhaps,”’ added Martha, smiling, “it is not gen- 
teel to seem happy now-a-days.”” 

“Happy!” replied Fanny. ‘*I should like to 
know how I can be happy? I don’t believe 
there is any one in the world as miserable as I 
am. I only wish I was dead.” 

Martha looked distressed, but being by this 
time used to her sister’s words, she only said— 
“Fanny, that is a sinful wish.’’ 

“Tt is not sinful,’? said Fanny vehemently. 
“I am actually tired of my life in this stupid 
place, where I scarcely see a soul, and have so 
many things to trouble me. Mother has been 
talking to me for at least an hour about the idle 
life I lead, and telling me that. when you are 
gone she expects me to take your place, and 
to attend to all the things you do—the butter 
and chickens—and I don’t know what beside. 








But I shall do no such thing. After all my 
education to be made to work like a servant— 
@ vulgar, dirty servant! 


But I’ll never do it— 
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never,”’ said Fanny, stamping her foot with 
great decision. 

** But she don’t expect you to work like a 
servant,”? replied Martha. ‘Every farmer’s 
wife and daughter must look to these things. 
There is Mrs. Sterling at Farfield, who has had 
as good an education as you Fanny, and yet she 
often works all her butter with her,own hands, 
and cooks and irons too when she cannot get 
good help.” 

**IT don’t care how much she does,” said Fanny 
—T shall never soil my fingers with such things. 
People that work hard never can look like ladies 
—look at Mrs. Conway and Madame Dumont 


‘ how different they are from mother—and then 


a real gentleman !—do you think he would come 
in and sit down to dinner in his shirt sleeves like 
father and the boysdo? Oh, Martha, that is the 
worst trial of all.” 

Martha smiled. ‘Then I don’t think you 
need be so very wretched. It would be indeed 
a pleasant thing if we could change this old 
house into a palace, and all of us into lords 
and ladies, with nothing to do but to amuse 
ourselves, And it would be very charming to 
see an elegant knight, such as we read of in the 
story books, rushing out of the wooded pathway 
yonder to visit his fair lady, instead of my own 
Harry Grove in his plain grey suit—and yet it 
would be hardly worth while to make myself 
miserable because my father is not a lord and 
Harry a knight—I’m sure I could not love them 
better if they were. Ah, Fanny,”’ said Martha, 
as she bent over her sister and kissed her trou- 
bled brow—‘ we must be contented with the 
station Heaven has allotted to us; and to do our 
duty there, is the true secret of happiness,” and 
Martha ran out to meet her lover. 

**Martha may talk as much as she pleases 
about station and duty, and content, and all 
that, but I never can be happy at this old farm 
with nothing but vulgar country folks to speak 
to. And I never will be made a common drudge 
of,”? muttered Fanny to herself, as her eye fol- 
lowed the light step of her sister who was trip- 
ping along the path by which Harry approached. 
*¢How can Martha love that man!’’ she added, 
though a feeling of something like envy arose in 
her bosom when she saw the rapturous smile 
which illuminated his handsome face as he re- 
ceived her sister, and beheld the tell-tale blushes 
that suffused Martha’s cheek as he whispered 
his fond greetings in her ear. 

“She seems happy though for all,” thought 
Fanny. ‘“Heigh ho! I only wish I had a lover 
—but mine must be a very tall, dark, handsome 
man, with l’air distingué that dear Madame 
talks so much about, and a moustache perhaps. 
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Then he must have a handsome house in town, 
splendidly furnished—and, let me see, I must 
have a carriage to visit in, for I shall go out 
almost every evening, and receive a great deal 
of company. Oh! I should be so happy!” and 
Fanny fairly forgot her troubles while dwelling 
on these delightful visions. 

The first part of Fanny’s wish was soon rea- 
lized. Martha was married a few weeks after 
this conversation; and at the wedding, which 
was a very merry one, Fanny, in spite of all the 
high airs she gave herself—or perhaps because 
of them, for men are strange animals—capti- 
vated the fancy of a very estimable youth; just 
the very person her parents most desired she 
should captivate, but by no means the hero of 
Fanny’s day dreams. Instead of being tall and 
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was practising her music, or working worsted, 
or lying on the bed reading a French novel. So 
her mother often scolded and complained; and 
her father caught the echo and scolded too; and 
the boys were always ready with some hit at 
fine ladies who were good for nothing but to 
look at. 

** You have spoiled Fanny entirely,”’ said Mrs, 
Sterling, a refined and cultivated woman, now 
Martha’s near neighbor and best friend, as they 
were driving home together one day after a visit 
to Mrs. Weldon, during which Fanny had been 
displaying some of her caprices. ‘She seems 
to be perfectly miserable.”’ 

* She does indeed, poor girl,’’ replied Martha 
with a sigh, “yet I don’t see why she should be. 
Mother always lets her have her own way. And 


dark, he was short and fair—that is when he } as for spoiling her, I’m sure she has had the very 


was not sunburnt—had light hair, and no sign 
whatever of a moustache, or of Madame’s air 
distingué. 

But in spite of all this George Riston was a 
fine, handsome fellow, with a noble forehead, 
and a clear, blue eye, that gleamed so brightly 
and tenderly when it looked into Fanny’s face, 
that it is a wonder that she did not fall at once 
in love with him. And so she might have done, 
perhaps—for the first love flatters one’s vanity 
amazingly—but then he was so country-fied: 
and instead of an elegant house in town where 
Fanny could see fine company from morning 
till night, had only a good sized farm, where 
she would have to look after kitchen and dairy 
just as her mother wanted her to do at home. 
So to her parents great distress, Fanny looked 
coldly upon George, who would, however, per- 
sist in loving her in spite of all her coldness. 

Meantime Fanny was very dull and discon- 
tented with herself and all about her. She 
carried her point with her mother so far as 
taking any active part in the household duties 
was concerned, but she could not make either 
father, mother or brothers submit quietly to her 
neglect of them. Though Mr. Weldon could 
well have afforded to hire half a dozen servants 
had he chose it, still he only chose to hire one; 
and on this one, with a half growing girl his wife 
was “raising,”’ as she termed it, devolved the 
whole duty of managing the large dairy, and 
other work connected with a thriving farm, on 
which a large number of hands was frequently 
employed. 

Of course there was always a great deal to be 
done, yet while the active, cheerful, busy Martha 
was at home, it never seemed too much for Mrs. 
Weldon. But now she did think it hard to have 
to bustle and drive about, and she a large and 
heavy woman too, while a grown up daughter 





best of educations.” 

*¢ There we differ, Martha,”’ replied her friend, 
‘a few frivolous accomplishments do not make 
a good education—not that I undervalue accom- 
plishments, for when rightly used and not as mini- 
stering to our vanity, they refine and elevate our 
nature. There must, however, be a solid foun- 
dation on which to placethem. They are like the 
ornaments you so much admired on that Gothic 
building in the print I was showing you the other 
day. 

‘Without the stately columns and ground 
arches to give strength and stability to the struc- 
ture, those elaborate ornaments would only help 
to bring it sooner to the ground. Thanks to 
Madame Dumont’s wretched training, Fanny’s 
education has essentially weakened her charac- 
ter; it has made her selfish, vain and conceited, 
dissatisfied with her lot, and worst of all, led her 
to despise those whom Heaven has commanded 
she should reverence. Ah! if parents would 
only realize the fearfu! risk they run in commit- 
ting their daughters, during the most important 
years of life, to the charge of irreligious, worldly 
minded teachers, there would soon be an end of 
such manufactories of misery as Madame Du- 
mont’s. 

“Now even supposing that Fanny could sing 
and play like a professor, dance like a sylph, and 
speak French like a native, would not such ac- 
complishments be dearly bought at the price she 
has paid for them? Where is the sweet, bright, 
joyous temper that once found happiness every 
where? Where the humble, confiding affection 
that looked up to her parents as the first of 
beings, and to you, Martha, as her guardian 
angel? Where the active industry that made 
every duty a source of pleasure? Where her 
pure love of Nature, and her holy reverence for 
Nature’s God ?” 
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Martha could only weep, and in the depths of dence by repeating some of the compliments 
her heart answer—* where ?”” with which the gentleman had overwhelmed 
‘ her, she retired to rest to dream of Mr. Fitzroy. 
But with her dreams came waking thoughts 

“A veRyY pretty girl, really—who is she?” of a less attractive nature. How would her 
said Mr. Augustus Fitzroy to Lucinda Conway, | parents like Mr. Fitzroy ?—and how would Mr, 
with whom he was dancing at a large ball the Fitzroylike them? ‘The more devoted her new 
following winter. _ admirer became in his attentions+—for he did 

Mr. Fitzroy was a tall, dashing looking man, not suffer the first impressions in his favor to 
elaborately dressed, and with an air which though | evaporate—the more this idea disturbed Fanny. 
it passed for stylish with some, by the more dis- ; She thought of the stylish Mr. Fitzroy at the 
criminating would be pronounced vulgar. Lu- ; farm; of how impossible it would be to make 
cinda’s engagement to a particular friend of Mr. ; her parents and brothers assume the elegant 
Fitzroy’s had just been announced to the circle } manners to which she was sure he had always 
in which she moved. been accustomed; of how he would stare at 

“That is Miss Weldon, one of my earliest and } their country ways; and how they would de- 
dearest friends,’”” replied Lucinda, who being ° spise his “ finnikin’’ ones, as they called them. 
much in love was at this time very sentimental. Then there were other things that they would 

**Weldon—I don’t think I know the name— } like'still less. Fanny soon learned that Mr. Fitz- 
is she of this place?” asked the gentleman, roy was what is usually called “a little wild”— 

‘*She stays with us at present,”’ said his part- { in other words a pleasure-seeking, dissipated 
ner; “her parents are relations of ours, and live } young man, and she was too well aware of her 
about forty miles fromtown. Theyare very rich ! parents strict code of morals to believe they 
people, but very odd—nio refinement about them. } would look as leniently upon this defect as the 
Do you know they want to force my sweet friend | gay world sometimes does. In short these diffi- 
to marry a man she cannot love, a common, un- culties took such hold upon her mind that when 
‘educated farmer, and she so refined and beau- Mr. Fitzroy offered himself, which he did within 
tiful—with a handsome fortune of her own too, } a few weeks of his introduction to her, Fanny 
left her by a rich old uncle.” burst into tears, confessed she loved him better 

Indeed!’ exclaimed Mr. Fitzroy, pricking } than life itself, but at the same time assured him 
up his ears, and again staring at Fanny through } that she did not think her parents would ever 
his double eye-glass, *‘a deuced shame in them. { consent to their union. 

She is indeed an uncommonly handsome girl— Mr. Fitzroy in his secret soul thought the 
I must beg you to introduce me.”’ same. He well knew that neither his cireum- 

Lucinda promised to do so at the conclusion ; stances nor his character would bear investi- 
of the dance; meantime she enlarged on Fanny’s § gation, and that few parents would willingly 
perfections, her attachment to herself, and upon : intrust him with a daughter’s happiness. Being 
the cruelty of her parents in wishing her to ; at this time greatly in need of the few thousands 
marry as they did. Fanny, who had already é Fanny possessed, which of course had been ex- 
been much struck with Mr. Fitzroy’s appear- ’ aggerated by dame rumor into more than double 
ance, received the gentleman most graciously, their actual amount, he at once ventured upon 
danced and waltzed with him several times ; the bold proposal of a private marriage, after 
during the evening, and when she got home ; which, he said, her parents would of course for- 
told Lucinda that she thought him the most { give them immediately. 
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" fascinating person she had ever seen. Fanny hesitated and consulted Lucinda, who 


*T knew you would like him,” she replied, } was all for love and the romance of an elopement, 
“he is so handsome, so elegant, so perfectly } “It would be such a romantic, such a delightful 
well bred—quite rich too. Frank, who is very } denouement” Yet still some strivings of Fanny’s 
intimate with him, says he is doing a great } better nature made her shrink from so flagrant 
business. You can’t think how much he ad- } an act of disobedience. Mr. Fitzroy piayed the 
mired you.” Here followed an exaggerated re- } despairing lover to admiration; and just at this 
petition of Mr. Fitzroy’s remarks upon Fanny’s } time Mr. and Mrs. Conway happening to awake 
appearance, after which Lucinda added, ‘‘I am } to the consciousness of what was going forward, 
very sure he has fallen in love with you at first } a summons was received from Fanny’s parents, 
sight, just as Frank Simmons did with me—ah, {expressing their great displeasure at Mr. Fitz- 
Fanny! that is the only true love after all.”? roy’s attentions, and commanding Fanny to re- 

Fanny replied by pressing her friend to her § turn home immediately. No time was to be 
heart, and after reciprocating Lucinda’s confi- ' lost, as her brother was to come for her the 
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next day; and by the hour of his arrival Mr. ; would have his, frequent quarrels ensued, until 
Fitzroy and his bride were far on their road to ; violent love subsided into mutual indifference, 
Washington, having been married by a magis- { and they only agreed where it would have been 
trate half an hour before their departure. better had they differed—in the total neglect of 
Immediately on her return Fanny wrote a} all their highest duties, and their devotion to 
repentant letter to her parents, pleading the } pleasure, show, and extravagant expenditure. 
strength of her attachment to Mr. Fitzroy, his Thus nearly two years passed away, during 
great attractions, and the knowledge of their { which no efforts were made by Fanny toward a 
wishes for her marriage to George Riston, in } reconciliation with her family, when one plea- 
extenuation of her conduct. She was answered ? sant morning in October, her sister Martha was 
by her father in person, who refusing to see interrupted in her usual household avocations by 
Fanny, placed uncle Abner’s legacy at Mr. ; the entrance of her friend Mrs, Sterling. This 
Fitzroy’s disposal, at the same time informing { lady had just heard from an undoubted source 
him that Fanny’s selfish disregard of her pa-? that Mr, Fitzroy, having made a most disrepu- 
rents’ feelings, had proved to them that she was $ table failure, had absconded, leaving his wife 
unworthy to be considered their child. Mr. { recently confined and dangerously ill. This pain- 
Weldon spoke coldly and decidedly on the sub- ’ ful intelligence was communicated to Martha as 
jeet; his pride and his affections had both been ; tenderly as possible, who, in great distress, set 
severely wounded; there was no weakness, no ‘ off immediately to her afflicted sister. 
relenting about him, and Mr. Fitzroy felt that; It was late in the evening when they arrived 
all hope of a reconciliation was impossible. ¢ at Mr. Fitzroy’s door; no light was in the entry, 
Fanny wept when her husband communicated ; and on their ringing, the bell was answered bya 
the result of his interview with her father, but 3 gruff looking man, who, after some hesitation, 
soon dried her tears to dress for a large party ; permitted them to enter. The man, a sheriff’s 
at Mrs. Conway’s, where she was to make her officer, informed them civilly enough that he 
first appearance in bridal splendor. The first ; believed the sick lady was better; but that the 
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person she encountered in the dressing-room ; only servant in the house was in attendance on’ 


was Madame Dumont chaperoning several of 
her young ladies, who, after embracing her for- 
mer pupil with great impressment, and compli- 
menting her upon her husband’s air distingué, 
seemed suddenly to recollect the circumstances 
of her marriage, and added, tapping Fanny play- 
fully on the cheek -‘‘ah, que vous etes méchante 
petite—fi donc!”? So much for a lesson on filial 
duty. soothe Fanny, who seemed in a fearful state of 
Uncle Abner’s legacy, though much smaller > excitement. Martha stood transfixed with terror 
than Mr. Fitzroy had expected, enabled him to } —she would not have known her sister. Her 
meet some of his most pressing obligations; and ‘eyes were deep and sunken, there was an unna- 
as he soon after made some fortunate specula- : tural blueness about her mouth, her long, fair 
tions, the young couple took a good sized house, ' hair was streaming over the pillow, and she 
furnished it expensively, and entered upon a style } tossed her arms wildly about her. 
of fashionable living. ; Gone—all gone,” she murmured. “Left 


her. Martha scarcely glanced round the splen- 
did apartments over which her sister had so 
lately presided, but leaving her husband and 
her friend below, she glided noiselessly up the 
richly carpeted stairs, and soon found herself at 
the door of Fanny’s chamber. 

A maid was sitting with the infant by the fire, 
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Our heroine was now in the possession of all { me to die alone—to die—oh, God! have pity— 


her vain and selfish heart had coveted. She ? I cannot, will not die.” 

was relieved from the annoyance that had dis- The nurse here whispered something to which 
tressed her at home, gave fine parties, dressed } she replied—‘* Lucinda, no, she will not come— 
elegantly, and went a great deal into company. { she is a beggar like myself—all through him— 
But it is seldom that the love of two thoroughly } would that I had never seen him! Oh, nurse! 
selfish people wears well, particularly if its tex- } nurse! send for my mother—send for my sister 
ture is not composed of a more enduring material { —I cannot die alone.”’ 

than that of mere external attraction. Mr, Fitz- Martha had by this time recovered herself 
roy, smooth and specious in society, was coarse, } sufficiently to advance to the bed-side, saying 
ill-tempered and dictatorial in domestic life; and { in a calm voice—‘‘dear Fanny, here is your 
among all her accomplishments his wife had } own Martha come to take care of you,” andas 
never acquired that very important one—the arf: Fanny gazed wildly at her she added— don’t 
of yielding gracefully. This Fanny could not { you know me, Fanny ?” 

do, She would have her own way, Mr. Fitzroy “Yes,”? said Fanny, passing her thin hand 
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across her brow, ‘“‘ but where are my father and 
mother? Won’t they come and forgive me 
now? I have been very wicked, Martha, but 
I have been punished for it. Oh, the horrors 
that I have suffered lying here!’ 

It was in vain that Martha strove to calm her. 
Suddenly starting up she exclaimed—* pray for 
me, Martha—pray for me as you used to when 
I was a little girl—ah, I was happy then !—but 
I have forgotten all my prayers now, Martha,’? 
said she, grasping her sister’s arm convulsively, 
“do you remember that awful sentence in the 
Bible about the people that forget God ?—and I 
have forgotten Him for years—years.”’ 

Here Fanny’s agitation became so uncontrol- 
lable that Martha was obliged to call Mrs, Ster- 
ling to her assistance. The physician came soon 
after, and as he gave but little hope of Fanny’s 
recovery, Martha immediately despatched her 
husband for her parents, that they might for- 
give and bless their dying child. They arrived a 
few hours beforé her departure, when somewhat 
calmed by the prayers of a clergyman Martha 
had summoned to attend her, she commended 
her new born daughter to their protection, and 
breathed her last sigh upon the bosom that had 
sheltered her own infancy. 

Thus lived and died Fanny Weldon, one of the 


many victims of a false and perverted system of ; 
education, which neither fitted her for the duties ‘ 


of life, nor prepared her for its awful termination. 
Her miserable husband, who had defrauded all 
who put any confidence in him, has never re- 
turned to claim his child. She forms one of 
Martha’s happy household, where she is care- 
fully trained to fear God, to keep His command- 
ments, and to do her duty in that state of life in 
which it has pleased His Providence to place her. 


WOODS IN SUMMER. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


I roam the woodlands, and a world of bloom 

On all sides round my quiet way is springing, 
Ten thousand happy, singing voices come 

Over my sense on gales of balm light swinging; 
By copse, or wood, or fount, where’er I roam, 

From bough to spray the plumy flocks are winging; 
Unconscious all of the o’erhanging doom 

Winter hath kept against this time of singing; 
The whirling streamlets hoary with the foam, 

A wreath of spray o’er downy twigs are flinging; 
And black with shade, where fretted ledges loom, 

-The clambering vines,with tiny hands are clinging; 
And list! what sounds are floating through the trees? 
These are no earthly sounds—no woodland breeze, 
Sweet, strange and solemn, falling from the sky— 
I know that angels’ wings—ethereal forms are nigh. 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 
A STORY OF THE TYROL. 


Two beings dwelt in a valley of the Tyrol, 
and both were beautiful. One was in his six- 
j teenth summer—the other had scarcely seen her 
thirteenth spring. They were children of two 
3 wealthy peasants, neighbors in that happy val- 
: their young lives had hitherto passed 
{as dreamily as the sound of the little waterfall 
; beside their doors. They were ever together. 

Their parents looked on their intimacy, and 
; smiled. And day by day as they wandered out 
{into the fields to gather flowers, threading the 
; mazy pathways of the neighboring woods, or 
{ scaling, like young mountain chamois, the giddy 
cliffs around, they became more woven into each 
¢ 





; Other’s being, until, even in their early youth, 
they were like two tendrils intertwined with 
each other. And so Heinrich and Gertrude grew 
up. 

One morning in the latter part of autumn 
they met at the old spring under the hill-side, 
? and set out to gather wild-flowers in the forest 
‘ for a festival. The day was bright with autumn 
; glory. All down the valley, and high up over 
; the blue face of heaven, was a glow like that 


landscapes of Paradise. Leaf, tree, and river 
} were steeped in effulgence; while the wind 
murmured low and tremulously, like the first 
$ song of a maiden for her lover. 

$ Let us go to the Wahlenstauch,” said Ger- 
trude, “for there are the choicest flowers, and 
the day is so beautiful. We can go and return 
long before nightfall.” 

The Wahlenstauch was a hill, whose purple 
summit could be seen, a league or so across the 
forest. Heinrich hesitated a moment, and then 
said— 

** We shall lose sight of the hill when we enter 
the wood, but I know the way. Let us go!” And 
hand in hand they entered the forest. 

So full of thoughtless happiness were they 
that they had wandered, from flower to flower, 
until the sun was at the noon, without remem- 
bering that they ought long since to have been 
at the Wahlenstauch. All at once, however, in 
the midst of their innocent mirth, this reflection 
came across them like a dark shadow on the bosom 
of some sunny lake. They paused involuntarily, 
and Gertrude gazing up into Heinrich’s face with 
a look of mingleg inquiry and alarm, said— 

‘Heinrich, where are we, and where is the 
Wahlenstauch ?” 

**T surely know the way,’’ answered the boy, 
‘and this seems like and yet unlike it. Ah! here 
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is the road—no, it cannot be’’—and he paused 
bewildered. 

‘We are not lost, are we, Heinrich?” said 
the maiden, in trembling tones, drawing closer 
to her companion’s side, ** surely we are not lost 
on the mountain ?”? 

“Oh! no,” answered the boy, cheering his 
companion, though his heart echoed not back 
his words, “I have only missed the way aditele, 
and will soon. find it again—rest awhilé; Géer- 
trude, while I climb this tree to look out for the 
bluff brow of the Wahlenstauch.” 

But alas! it was nowhere to be seen. With 
alarm he beheld nothing, on every hand around, 
but rugged hills and wild melancholy forests. 
Here and there a valley opened out before him, 
but it was strange to the boy’s eyes, and there 
was no familiar feature in all that wide land- 
scape. They must have wandered miles away 
from the track. What should they do? He could 
not hide the truth from Gertrude when he de- 
scended the tree, for his countenance, as yet 
unused to deceit, betrayed it in every look; and 
as she heard how far distant they were from 
home, her heart gave way, and covering her 
face in her hands, she wept. But Heinrich soon 
dried the tears from her eyes, by cheering hopes 
of finding their way home long before nightfall, 
and at length, as her buoyant spirits regained 
their ascendency, she smiled through her tears, 
like a flower in the sunshine glittering with dew. 

It were a long story to relate, how these two 
young beings wandered on from high noon until 
almost twilight, threading tangled forests, cros- 
sing mountain streams, and scaling the rugged 
precipices crossing their path, in the vain hope 
of reaching the valley from which they had set 
out. Often would Heinrich climb into a tree and 
fancy he saw, a mile or so away, the well known 
hill behind the village—and as often would he 
find that the fancied hill was only a wild spur of 
the mountain. But Heinrich never desponded 
—and if Gertrude burst into tears at new disap- 
pointments, he would cheer her with new hopes, 
carrying her when wearied in his arms, until she 
grew ashamed to weep, and smiled again as 
sweetly as ever. Mile after mile was thus left 
behind, bat yet they saw no signs around them 
of human life. All was wild, solitary, sublime. 
Step by step they grew more uncertain of their 
course, and as night drew on, without any evi- 
dence of their having recovered their way, even 
the heart of Heinrich began to despond, though 
he still strove to smile on Gerttude. 

‘Oh! Heinrich, it is not fear,” she said tear- 
fully, ‘‘that I feel; for are you notbyme? But 
it is that my mother, and yours too, Heinrich, 
will think all night that we are dead.”’ 


Tf we die, we will die together,” said he. 

Meantime, the twilight had darkened around 
them, and the wind, which had been shifting all 
round the horizon during the afternoon, came 
out, at length, from the bleak north, bringing 
with it from the avalanches on the loftier hills, 
the chill of mid-winter, and breathing an icy 
shudder across the frail limbs of the beautiful 
girl. The sky too became overcast, and black, 
massy clouds, like huge bolders heaved by Titans 
up the sky, lay piled across the firmament. It 
was the first coming of winter. Often, in those 
bleak and upper regions the day that opens with 
a summer’s warmth will shut in at sunset with 
the frost of December. Poor Gertrude had been 
brought up with tender nurture. And now, 
when the storm came on in its fury, pelting 
fiercely on her unsheltered form; though Hein- 
rich covered her tenderly as he would a dove, 
in his own mantle, yet even that, and his own 
encircling arms, could not keep out the keen 
breath of the tempest from those frail limbs. All 
hope of reaching their home was now lost. The 
keenest hunter on the hills might not have found 
his way amidst that fearful darkness. There 
was something terribly sublime in the coming on 
of that mountain storm. The thick darkness 
overhead, beneath, around—the rattle of the 
icy hail among the trees—the deep voice of the 
whirlwind in the forest grander than the choral 
Hallelujah of a minister. Alas! for the unfriended 
situation of those two innocent young beings, 
alone, in the forest, with night setting in, and 
no covering for their heads but the tempestuous 
heaven. Well might Gertrude cling closer and 
closer to the bosom of Heinrich as the storm 
howled fiercer overhead—and well might the 
tears gush unbidden into even his eyes as he 
thought of the frail being, whose heart now 
throbbed wildly against his own, but who, be- 
fore the morning dawn, might lie cold upon 
that bosom. Oh! it was a terrible thought— 
so young, so beautiful, so dear to him. And 
did he think not of himself? What!—selfish 
at such a holy time as that. Heinrich could 
only feel for the trembling blossom that lay on 
his: bosom, and to save her he would have laid 
down his own existence. But the storm waxed 
louder and louder, and the cold became intense 
as when it freezes the lakes in a single breath 
of the hurricane. Their frail clothing could not 
keep out the biting blast, that the next moment 
froze upon their garments. They felt thatdrow- 
siness was stealing upon them, and yet they knew 
not that it was death; but clasped now tightly 
to each other’s hearts, they sat, half §' 
against a tree, fast losing all recollection. Awhile 





they murmured of their lost way, of home, of 
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heaven, and then there was a silence. Suddenly 
it flashed over Heinrich’s fast-dimming memory, 
that to sleep thus was to sleep forever; and rous- 
ing himself, he pressed Gertrude wildly to his 
bosom and conjured her to awake. 

“Gertrude, dear, dear Gertrude,”’ said he, 
“wake only for a minute, oh! lie not motion- 
less, dear Gertrude, awake, awake.”’ 

* Heinrich—I am very cold,” she said, as she 
revived at his passionate ejaculation. ‘Let me 
sleep!”? 

“But Gertrude, you must not sleep,” said 
Heinrich wildly. But she only smiled. His 
words and caresses were in vain. Her mind 
was wandering in dreams. With agony of heart 
Heinrich at length gave over in despair, and 
wrapping his mantle closer around Gertrude, 
he pressed her to his bosom, resolving to share 
with her the last warmth of his heart. And 
while the storm went on, all unheeding the 
two innocent beings lying there in their own 
made shrouds—far away in their happy homes, 
the light still burned in the window for their 
beacon, and their mothers sat, broken-hearted, 
weeping for them as for the dead. 

And their fathers—where were they? Out on 
the hill-side in the storm, searching the forest for 
their lost ones, with every man of the village 
assisting in the holy labor—hunting every well 
known resort, and under the precipices, and in 
the streams, for the dear ones missing—or divi- 
ding into parties, and spreading wide through 
the woods, with torches flashing out across the 
darkness, and their warning halloos ringing far 
and clear along the night. For an hour they 
maintained their search, until they reached the 
brook whence Heinrich and Gertrude had set 
out for the Wahlenstauch. There they paused 
bewildered, and uncertain where to proceed. 

Every nook, and dell, and cliff around had been 
ransacked in vain; and now as they stood there 
in the torch-light, despair was seen on each 
countenance, and all felt that they would have 
to carry back to the weeping mothers of the lost 
ones, in the valley, the tidings that their children 
were no more. But did we say al/ despaired. 
No—one still hoped, the pastor of the flock, for 
he too, gray-haired though he was, had turned out 
into the pelting storm—and now he stood there 
in the midst of the seekers, and baring his white 
locks to the icy wind, called on all to join him in 
4 prayer that the loved ones might yet be res- 
cued from death, and restored to their parents. 
And even as he closed, a smile of hope and 
holy faith played on his face as if it were the 
face of an apostle; and just then, too, a favorite 
dog of Gertrude, which had seemed forgotten 
hitherto, sprang from the group, and with nose 
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upon the ground, ran barking wildly away up 


the hill-side. 

* My children,” said the old priest, “God hath 
already answered our prayers, and sent this dumb 
animal to lead us onour way. See- he hath found 
the path the dear ones took. Fear not; for he 
who led the children of Israel with a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night, will not desert 
us in our extremity. Let us follow on.” 

And they followed as he led. And on they 
went, mile after mile, up the hill-side, and around 
the mountain, and then down into the valley, and 
up the hill-side once more, and away and away, 
until the chill air made even some of those strong 
men shiver; yet never fora moment did the faith- 
ful hound swerve from his way, nor did his fol- 
lowers falter or doubt; but on they kept, until the 
storm had almost subsided, and full two hour’s 
time had passed since they set forth on their 
search. At length with a loud cry of joy the 
dog dashed madly forward ; and that eager band, 
old and young together hurrying on, beheld at a 
sudden turn, the two dear ones they sought, lying 
side by side, in the half-sheltered nook, shrouded 
in the icy garments they had wrapped around 
them ere they sank to sleep. 

They sprang as one man to their sides. But 
alas! though a smile was on each dear one’sy 
cheek, and though those cheeks touched each | 
other as they lay, yet all color had fled from 
thence, and cold and motionless were Heinrich 
and Gertrude. Like an ice-bolt throught their 
parent’s hearts came the conviction’ of their 
death. But the old priest did not yet despair. 
Laying his hand upon their hearts he ejaculated, 

‘They live—their hearts beat faintly still— 
praised be the Lord.” 

“€ My child—my child,” was all their parents 
could utter, as with mingled sobs and thanks- 
giving they bent over the rescued ones. 

Was there a dry eye there? They were all 
fathers, and how could it then be so? Nor did 
it shame their manhood that they wept. Soon, 
however, other thoughts came across them, and 
hastily forming a rude litter for the sufferers, 
they wrapt them in garments torn from the 
backs of hardy men, and bore them on their 
shoulders home; and the first dawn of recollec- 
tion that broke slowly on Heinrich and Gertrude 
was in her father’s cottage, with kind neighbors 
fostering the warmth in their chilled frames, 
and their parents hanging over them with tears 
of thankfulness and joy. 

What more have we to add? Nothing— 
save that, five years later, there was a wed- 
ding in that bright valley of the Tyrol, and 
that Heinrich and Gertrude were the bride and 
groom. P. 





* and cut it in small slices. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ BOOK OF EMBROIDERY,” We. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE SICK. 


Murron Brora.—To a pound of mutton allow a 
quart of water. Cut off all the fat. Chop up some 
parsley and the tops and stalks of celery, and after 
seasoning the broth with salt, boil them well. It 
should be boiled three hours over a slow fire and 
skimmed carefully. Add a couple of handsful of rice 
or barley. Toast some bread until it is quite brown, 
After the broth is taken off 
the fire, add the toast to it. Carrots, turnips and pota- 
toes chopped fine and boiled in this broth, improve it 
very much. For a person, however, who is very ill, 
they would not be advisable. Beef, veal, or chicken 
broth, may be made in the same manner. 

Cuickxen Jetiy.—Break the bones of a full grown 
chicken and cut the fowl into pieces. Put it into a 
clean pan and fill the pan with soft water. After 
boiling the chicken gently for four hours or more, 
strain it through a jelly bag. Add a little salt but no 
other seasoning. When the liquid is cold it should be 
a clear jelly. The chicken may be boiled again and 
yield more jelly. 

A very young chicken will not yield any quantity of 
jelly—a full grown one is best, but even an old fowl 
may be used when none other can be procured. 

. Tartoca Jetty.—Take four table-spoonfuls of ta- 
pioca—rinse it thoroughly, then soak it five hours, in 
cold water enough tocover it. Set a pint of cold water 
on the fire—when it boils, mash and stir up the tapioca 
that isin water, and mix it with the boiling water. Let 
the whole simmer gently, with a stick of cinnamon or 
mace. When thick and clear, mix a couple of table- 
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Catves’ Feet Brotu.—Boil three feet in four quarts 
of water, with a little salt; it should boil up first, and 
then simmer, till the liquor is wasted one-half: strain 
and put it by. This may be warmed, (the fat having 
been taken off,) a tea-cupful at a time, with either 
white or port wine, and is very nourishing for an in- 
valid. 

Or, The feet may be boiled with two ounces of lean 
veal, the same of beef, a slice or two of bread, a blade 
or two of mace, a little salt and nutmeg, in about four 
quarts of water. 

Arrow Roor JeLLy.—Boil the peel of a lemon and 
a small quantity of the juice in a quart of water. When 
it has boiled half an hour add to it a cupful of powdered 
arrow root, and let it boil another half hour—take out 
the lemon peel and sweeten the arrow root to your 
taste. Strain it through a jelly bag. It is good cold, 
but most persons prefer to eat it warm. If made too 
thick it is unpalatable, and less wholesome than when 
thin 

Breap JeLty.—Toast four thick slices of bread until 
they are of a light brown—remove the crusts, lay the 
bread in two quarts of boiling water—add one or two 
tea-spoonfuls of lemon juice, and let the bread boil to 
a jelly. Strain and sweeten it. It is excellent for very 
sick persons or young children. 

The bread should be quite stale—if possible several 
days old. 

Beer Trea.—Beat a pound of fresh beef, and after 
putting it into a pot cover it with water. Let it boil 
for an honr, skimming it well. The fat should be cut 
off of the beef. Bones improve the quality of the soup. 
Chicken tea may be made in the same manner. Boil 
the chicken almost to a jelly, and then strain it through 
a fine sieve. Add a little toast cut in slips. 

VecetTasLe Sour.—Take a white onion, a turnip, 


spoonsfuls of white sugar, with half a table-spoonful of 3 a pared potatoe, and a head of celery, or a large tea 


lemon-juice, and half a glass of white wine—stir it into ; spoonful of celery seed. 


Put the vegetables whole 


the jelly—if not sweet enough, add more sugar, and ¢ into a quart of water, adding a little salt, and boil it 


turn the jelly into cups. 

Bartey Warter.—Wash carefully two ounces of 
barley, and put it into a sauce-pan with a quart of 
water and a few raisins. Let it boil until the liquid 
is about half diminished. Sweeten it and drink it hot. 
A little lemon-peel or some liquorice root put in with 
the barley instead of the raisins, may please some 
tastes. When only a drink is required, it is better to 
strain the liquid; but the boiled barley with a little 
sugar will make a very pleasing variety for an invalid 
to eat instead of rice. 

Fiax-seep LeEmMonaDE.—Boil some flax-seed in water 
until it becomes a thick syrup. To a table-spoonful of 
flax-seed allow about two tumblers full of water. Strain 
it through a cloth and mix with a quarter of a pound of 
white sugar. Then stir ina little lemon-juice. This 
mixture has frequently been very serviceable in re- 
lieving a cold. A little of it may be taken whenever 
the cough is troublesome. A little gum arabic added 
to the syrup will be an improvement. 

Grounp Rice Minx.—Boil together two table-spoon- 
fuls of ground rice with 2 pint of milk. Sweeten it ac- 
cording to your taste, adding the juice of half a lemon. 
Let the whole boil half an hour over a moderate fire. 
Eat it warm. 
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slowly till reduced to a pint. Make a slice of nice 
toast; lay it in the bettom of a bowl, and strain the 
soul over it. 

Panapa.—Boil some pieces of stale bread in a suffi 
cient quantity of cold water to cover them, with a little 
cinnamon, lemon-peel and caraways: when the bread 
is quite soft, press out all the water, and beat up the 
bread with a small piece of butter, a little milk, and 
sugar to the taste ; a little spice may be added. 

Toast Water.—Pare the crust off a thin slice of 
stale bread, toast it brown upon both sides, doing it 
equally and slowly, that it may harden without being 
burnt; put it into a jug, and pour upon it boiling 
water; cover the jug with a saucer, and set it ina 
cool place. 

Saco.—Let it soak for an hour in cold water, to take 
off the earthy taste: pour that off, and wash it well: 
then add more water, and simmer gently until the ber 
ries are clear, with lemon-peel and spice. Add wine 
and sugar according to taste, and boil all up 

Cocoa.—To two ounces of cocoa allow @ 
water. Put it in a sauce-pan and let it boil 
about an hour. The cocoa shells boiled in 
will make a very pleasant beverage, and will 
rich as the ground cocoa. . a 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


A WALKING dress and a bal costume afford materials 
for the fashion plate of this month, on which the artist 
has exhausted all his skill. 

Fic. .—A Watxine Dress.—Corsage high on the 
shoulders: rounded at the waist; and opening in front 
to show the exquisitely worked chemisette. Sleeves 
long and plain. The skirt has a false tunic in front, 
scallopped. Straw bonnet, trimmed with ribbon. Blue 
canton crepe scarf. 

Fic. u.—A Bat Dress of three embroidered skirts. 
Corsage pointed, and Jow; no seam in front; with two 
lace capes. A wreath of white foses and other flowers 
from the coiffure. 

GeveraL Remarxs.—Shawls will be worn this 
summer, but made of a very light material. We 
have seen some elegant square ones, composed of 
embroidered muslin, and edged with broad fringes. 
Scarfs, however, will be more generally worn, and 
indeed are more appropriate. In addition to those of 
crepe, we have those in white Jarége, trimmed with 
narrow volants or frillings of ribbons, pink, blue or 
lilac. These last are very popular in London this 
summer. For concert dresses tarlatane, tulle, and 
India muslin are worn, composed of two or three 
skirts: those in muslin are sometimes decorated with 
rich gold fringes. 

A great number of FANCY STRAWS are now fash- 
ionable in Paris. The greatest novelty is the paiile 
velouté, ornamented with a missouneuse (or branch 
full of grapes,) being an entirely new sort of plume of 
a green color, and intermixed with the paille. Then 
there is the paille a entre deux, and the paillé tulle, 
trimmed with silk ribbons, and fancy straw, or velvet 
andstraw. Hats of Italian straw @ jowr, are extremely 
elegant, when decorated with the branch cardonia, a 
kind of cardon-thistle, or the flower caphaa. Then 
there is a very beautiful bonnet, made of white pouwlt 
de soié, ornamented with folds of crépe lisse, and a 
bouquet of rhododendrores. 

Pate pe Rizs will be in great request this sum- 
mer; they will be ornamented principally with exotic 
flowers, both in the interior and exterior, producing a 
very elegant effect; the leaves which accompany them 
are of the lightest appearance, flowers and fruits being 
intermingled, producing a most eccentric and novel 
aspect. Those decorated with the flower de bananier 
are also extremely elegant; taking care, however, that 
the ribbon should be such as will agree with it. Open 
paille de rizs will also be much in vogue; a deep veil 
encircles the crown, and is attached upon each side of 
the brim with a large chow of tulle and ribbons. 

NovELT1gs are now springing up in every direction; 
we may select the following as most worthy of atten- 
tion; Le fichti Noémi, the trimmings which encircle 
the collar being adapted so as to allow of its standing 
half up; they are made in embroidered muslin and 
lace. Le col Médicis is also a great favorite, bouffant 
and rather open; they are ornamented with ribbons, 
and are quite in the Italian form. The col dla Gondy, 
attached by a band of delicate embroidery, recalls to 
our recollection those coquettish ornaments worn by 
the lady Abbesses of past days. La guimpe named 
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Décilie, is now considered indispensable with those 
open spring dresses now so much in favor. Lastly, de 
Jishi: d la Montespan, open in the front, and its jabot 
made of bands, put close together, and the col Mer- 
cedés, with its embroidery of palm leaves, which have 
all the grace and gravity belonging to a costume of the 
belle Catalane. Sleeves dla Mousquitaire are again 
making their appearance; they are extremely pretty, 
and very becoming to the arm and hand finished by 
manchettes aramis, a novelty which every lady is 
desirous of possessing. 

Cars.—The most coquettish-looking are those which 
have the crown trés petit, but the ornaments very full. 
A very pretty little description of cap chez sot, (for 
home) is in lace and ribbon, the front being in the form 
of a head-dress en bandeau, and is encircled with a 
lappet of lace nowée (tied) simply upon the top of the 
head; this form, which is rather eccentric, is, however, 
very graceful, and particularly adapted for a young 
female. Then there is the Solanges, composed of 
tulle and gauze ribbons. We may cite, among the 
prettiest of these coiffures, the bonnet @ da Sevigne ; 
it is composed of a small foundation of tulle, which 
just covers the back of the head, and is encircled with 
a single row of Royal Mechlin lace, so disposed, as to 
have the appearance of a wreath intermixed with Per- 
sian roses, without foliage. The effect is extremely 
striking, owing to the beautiful clearness of the lace, 
by which the roses are partially shaded. 

FasHIONABLE CoLors.—The most fashionable colors 
for the present season are almost entirely of light hues 
beautifully blended, such as pink and lilac, fawa and . 
violet, blue and white, green and straw-color. 

Roses Pyramipates.—These, which were first 
introduced last year, are revived, and will be more 
fashionable than ever. They are now to be seen in 
every shade and color, both dark and light, producing 
the most elegant description of toilette. For example: 
Le robe brandebourgs, the ground of which is of a Na- 
poleon blue, droché in white designs, imitating da pas- 
sementerte, and having a magnificent bordering, which 
gives it a very rich appearance. Another is a chainette 
pattern, grey and cerise, so named, because the light 
pattern with which it is covered, resembles a colored 
embroidery, aw point de chainette. Then, again, those 
G perses, of two colors, sparkling and of great elegance, 
and the robe Pompadour, whichare particularly adapted 
for bridal visits, the ground of the material being white, 
and striped with rose-buds of a lively color, two deep 
flounces form the trimming of the skirt, upon which ser- 
pente a wreath of flowers, whilst others are variegated 
with sprigs of lilac, or in white and blue, all being so 
charming, as to be almost impossible which to decide or 
fix upon. We may also cite as being very fashionable, 
those poult de soies anneauz, in green and velvet. For 
a morning toilette, the chiné diagonal is very pretty, 
fawn and lilac being very spring-like in its appearance. 
Then, again, the chiné a colonnes, of a very large pat- 
tern, resernbling those worn by our grandmothers. We 
may also mention the royal dentelle, which is at once 
a strong and yet soft material, resembling black lace, 
worn over a reddish, blue, or green ground; it is also 
made to resemble white lace upon a light color, and is 
adapted for an evening costume. 
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We close our remarks by annexing descriptions of 
the two most elegant costumes of the season. 

Carriace Dress.—Plain high dress of rich striped 
silk; the waist is long and pointed; the sleeves are 
tight and perfectly plain; the skirt is long and im- 
mensely full. Mantilla of superb lace, lined through- 
out with tarlatane of a pale rose color; it is open on 
the front of the arm, and there are loose sleeves at- 
tached, which reach a little below the elbow; a small 
collar is trimmed with lace, which is carried down the 
front of the mantilla to the waist; two rows of a broader 
lace, but of the same rich pattern set in very full, sur- 
rounds the mantilla; it is closed at the side, at the 
heading of the top row of lace, with a xe@ud and ends 
of rose-colored satin ribbon, a smaller one fastens it 
at the throat, and in the front of the arm where the 
sleeves are attached, are three puffs of ribbon but no 
ends. Bonnet of pale green silk, the brim open and 
low, but falling back at the ears. 

Promenave Dress.—Plain high dress of lavender 
poult de soie ; the waist long and rounded in the front; 
the sleeves are plain and tight; the skirt is exceedingly 
long and full; there being as many as fourteen, or even 
fifteen breadths worn; when there are no flounces, 
fringe, or any kind of trimming. Petit paletot of rich 
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lace, lined with white silk; it is made to fit closely to ; 


the body; it is half open in the front, and has a small 
pointed cape, which reaches to the waist in front; it is 
trimmed with beautiful lace, set on very full; it is 
fastened in the front by two rosettes of the same color 
as the dress; large, loose sleeves, reaching half way 
below the elbow; they are trimmed with lace, and are 
gathered up in the front of the arm, and finished by a 
rosette; the skirt of the paletot is very short; it is cut 
en biais; the corners rounded, and trimmed to corres- 





Odd Fellows Pocket Diary and General Lodge 
Directory, for 1846. 1vol. Cincinnati: Robinson 
§& Jones.—This little volume contains a brief history 
of the order of Odd Fellows in the United States; the 
constitution and by-laws of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States; a table exhibiting the population, re- 
venue, and expenditures of the order from 1825 to 
1845, &c.; also an almanac, and memorandum pages 
for every day in the year. The volume is having an 
immense sale; nearly every member of this flourishing 
order, we presume, either has, or will have a copy. 
Even to persons not Odd Fellows, the work is useful, 
on account of the memorandum and almanac. 


Music. E. Ferret & Co. New York and Phila 
delphia.—This enterprising house has laid on our table 
a variety of cheap music, which they publish at one 
fourth the usual price. They have issued all the late 
popular music, as well as a large variety of standard 
waltzes, songs, &c. We call the attention of our fair 
readers to the publications of Messrs. E. Ferret & Co., 
with great pleasure. 


Emilia Wyndham. By the author of “Two Old 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—The author of this novel is favorably known 
to the public by earlier fictions, of which “The Ad- 
miral’s Daughter” is one of the most celebrated. The 
present story is exceedingly well told; and, like all 
the author’s romances, teaches a moral lesson. 


Lovers and Husbands. 1 vol. By T.S. Arthur. 


’ New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co., 1846.—This 


little paler shade than the dress, made low at the ears. ; 
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is another of Arthur’s admirable novels of domestic 
life. It is issued in excellent style by Messrs. Bur- 
gess, Stringer & Co., whose enterprise and taste as 
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Poems of Henry W. Longfellow. 1 vol. New 
‘ork: Harper & Brothers.—This is a cheap, but 


{ well printed edition of Longfellow’s poems, and will 
‘ find purchasers among those who cannot afford to bay 


Leigh Hunt's Italian Poets. New York: Wiley } 


§& Putnam.—Though this work has been for some 
time on our table, its merit deserves peculiar notice 
even at this late day. Every person, ignorant of the 
Italian, must have regretted their inability to read 
the poems of Dante, Ariosto, and others of whom they 
had heard so much: and even those acquainted with 
Italian, unless very expert scholars therein, must have 
felt the difficulty of reading the “‘ Divine Comedy,” 
and “Orlando Furioso,” in consequence of the tram- 
mels of rhyme. In view of this difficulty Leigh Hunt 
composed this work, which is a compilation of the 
stories of the different Italian poems, told in prose, 
with explanatory notes and select passages in the 
original. By this means a wide and glowing field of 
fiction is thrown open to English readers. 

Pictorial History of England. No.1. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a very excellent history 
of England, but its chief merit consists in the illustra- 
tions, which are engraved on wood, and drawn from 
the most authentic sources. In this number, for in- 
stance, are pictures of ancient British war chariots, 
antique costumes, &c. 


Carey & Hart’s superb, illustrated edition. 
Thiers’ Napoleon. Philada.: Carey §& Hart— 


: This valuable work, which every one interested in 
| the history of the French Revolution should purchase 





and study, still continues to be published by Carey & 
Hart. The translation is an admirable one. 


Our Mezzorints aNp Fasuion PLates.—We issue 
the present with iderable pride, regarding 
the mezzotint and fashion plate as unusually elegant. 
We have found that the public prefer two good embel- 
lishments to three, or even four indifferent ones; and 
accordingly we have resolved to expend an equal 
amount of money, in order to obtain chef d’ owvrés. 
We make no idle-boast when we say that we have 
now in hand a series of mezzotints superior to any ou 
cotemporaries have ever published; and we will stake 
our reputation for veracity on the fulfilment of this pro- 
mise. Our fashion plates also will be as beautiful, as 
they will be correct. Each one will form, like the 
present, an exquisite pieture. 
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